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Laughing Eyes 
are the hall mark of health. 
TAKE 


BEECHAMS PILLS 








WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 
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SW) Every purchaser of a 7 o'clock Safety 
Razor set retail is entitled to nominate 
a friend who has joined the colours, 
and to this friend a set of equal value 


will be sent 
ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE 


¢ Ask your dealer for full particulars. 


This safeiy razor is by far the most convenient and satisfactory 
for use in Field, Camp, Barracks, or on Shipboard. It is self- 
contained, even to the strop, which is hinged in the case itself 
and cannot be mislaid or lost. With a single touch it springs 
open for stropping or cleaning, and wiih 
another touch it snaps together into accur- 
ately adjusted shaving position. (See a 
sketches at top right-hand corner.) 
7 O’CLOCK STANDARD SET 


Consists of heavily silver-plated cropping ~ six finest 
lancet steel renewal blades in compact bl 

syeath, special strop in hinged aie ~ 10 6 
part of the case—the whole ia handsome case 

mneasuring only Sin. by 2 in. by 14 in. deep. 


THE PROPRIETORS .OF THE 7 O'CLOCK 
SAFETY RAZOR 
\ m 61 New Oxford Street, sli Ww.c 


On tale of high-class Dealers 
throughout the world. 
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An endless source of pleasure— 


Riley’s Home Billiards 


The game that provides an equal delight to both 
sexes of all ages—and in which the youngster can 






become as proficient as the adult is Riley’s Home 
Billiards, Nothing so well binds together the 






family as this scientific, yet easy, game, that calls 





up sportsmanship and skill, gives excitement, yet 





relaxation from strenuous daily work, yielding 






~ pleasure out of all proportion to its moderate cost. 


RILEY’S B/G wists een 


within seven dy 


Home down =e 


MINIATURE 


Billiard Tables 130.2 yil delivered caring 


i 

















are supplic d on such easy ress within am e of railway 

rt tation. The remainder you pay 
terms that every home may as euseiiie hanes = 
have its own table—you Any other price of Table in 15 
pay as you play. equal monthly pay its, 







RILEY’S ‘‘COMBINE”’ BILLIARD- RILEY’ S MINIATURE BILLIARD TABLES 
AND.- DINING TABLE is a hand ely, and ay riect ry 


1 rat ! est t ~~ me frost 
piece of furniture as a dining table and a high- ' lid mahogany, French | eae + with st slate bed, sei 
hogany, with low proof cushions, ivory or crystalat and all accessories included 


$ Ril 





illiard table. Made in solid ma 


t-proof rubber cu 





very table carr 











bed, and fitted with our new pat Sine 4 ft. — * 
acti n for raising and loweri Z I} ft. 4 in. by aft 
top is in highly polished mahog a » ft " ft 
, - " ” 4 DY 3 
Carries Riley S perfection guara ft 
” 4 Ned y 
Size s ft. 4 in. by 2 ft. 10 in. £13 10 0 ’ 4 in. by 4 ft 
: ft. 4 in. by 3 ft. 4 in. 15 00 
os Se a aor A 18 10 0 SEVEN DAYS’ 
‘ y4ift. 4 2410 0 
tee 2410 0 FREE TRIAL. 
Riley's will deliver a 
( 1 also be had paymer Miniature or **¢ 
Riley's deliver any t tr pai — ‘ 
ai > 
to any address within one nearest railway ye ww fe 
Station in the "I ited Kingdom No charge for ler to test it— 
packages. FRET 





Illustrated Catalogue of Home Billiard 
FREE. and Billiard-and- Dining Tables, etc. 
WRITE FOR IT NOW. 


E. J. RILEY, Ltd., Brandon Works, A 


I 1 Sh i 


RILEY’ 
illiard Tables 

















CCRINGTON. 


147 ersgate Street, 
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They all pee 
PLAYERS NAVY CUT 


“ Beautifully Cool and Sweet Smoking.” 


TOBACCO CIGARETTES 


Player's Gold Leaf Navy Cut Gold Leaf Navy Cut— 
Players Medium Navy Cut 
Player's “Tawny” Navy Cut Tin of 100- - - -3/8 
per a* ounce. Tin of 50 - ° 7 -1/10 
Player's ‘White Label’ NavyCut 
per G6”: ounce. Medium Navy Cut— 
Player's Navy Cut De Luxe Card Box of 100 e - 3/- 
per I 6 2-oz. tin. Card Box of 50 - - 1/7 





For distribution to wounded British Soldiers and Sailors in Military Hospitals 
at home, and for the Front at Duty Free Rates. Terms on application to:— 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nortincnam. 
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GREAT WAR-TIME OPPORTUNITY 
FOR THE GREY-HAIRED. 


LONDON HAIR SPECIALIST’S SENSATIONAL OFFER. | 
1,000,000 Complete ‘“‘ASTOL” Treatments to be Sent FREE. 


How You may, without Dyes or Stains, immediately Regain Your Natural Hair Colour, } 





_ 2 “ogee 














O-DAY there is announced a sensational offer to the should endeavour to keep young. Mr. Edwards makes this 
Grey-Haired, sensational announcement of one million gifts to the grey. 
It is a War-time offer that will be readily accepted, haired, and you can restore your grey hair to its original 
for it means that the grey-haired man or woman without colour by accepting his offer. ’ 
the se of dyes or stains can immediately commence to : a 
regain all the natural youthful tints that make such a i - i 
wonderful difference in his or her appearance This Three fold Outfit Free. 
ie These are facts that you may test for yourself without y 


Dyes and Stains Useless. expense, Fill in and post the Form below; you will receive 
(1) A free bottle of © Astol."’ the wonderful scientific 





“ nan oO - « | . In - ] . 

N man or won “te is willingly grey-haired, but certvinly discovery that literally forces the natural colouring 
tl ose who are grey-haired have relegated the subterfuges of cells of the hair to new, healthy activity, and benefits 
yes and stains to the limbo of for- the growth and lustre of your hair. 
rotte thir “ ” 
got tt S. (2) A packet of Cremex 





Shampoo Powder, which removes 

i ‘ all dust and dirt, gives a delight- 

No More Grey Hairs. There 1s a FREE ful *’ crispness,” and prepares the 

A great scientific success has been hair most effectively for the use 
hice “ag ‘ axles = f ** Astol.” 

achieved by the introduction of the 1 
wonderful preparation ‘ Ast Astol Outfit for ; ® > cone of ee fomene Sam. 
il oo ews or e rey- 


= dig seepage ee aceon Every Grey-haired Haired.” in which the use of 


grey hair to its \outhful colou rH) os : 
grey h its youthful ¢ ur. Astol"’ is clearly explained. 


lhose who have used “ Astol,” a 
Anaad ‘ Man or Woman who os ansaid toe comand 














you may do free of cost, are amazed 

to find that this simple, colou ise of ‘‘Astol” is absolutely unde 
lair aaa ‘eikeedeieics ened sends the Coupon below. rant igs + cee iy A 
vit the colour lls that days you will tind grey hairs showing 
that mn gain at the roots as the hair g 





I his not the e with “* Asto 


which commences its ¢ ejuvenation from Wer 


ieee te Your Own Natural Tints Restored. 




















Drill, thi 
great Hack-to- Whatever the cause of your greyne m y ha 
Youth Gilt to all matter what your age my ** Asto “ prov 
vho are grey- wonderful power, and, persevered Ww must 
tired, ur, j 
W ar-time con- Send for your supply u cted / 
ditions have wil be cony I t 
made an increas« of lost hair « ur j 
grey hair a After you have once 
remarkable you can obtain tur 
incident, but over at 2s. gd. and 4 
there is every rf iwkets I 
reason why remittance, = fr l 
those who are Lat Conduit Street 
r aired foreign orders, Cheque 








POST THIS GIFT FORM. 


To EDWARDS’ HARLENE Ltd., 
20-22-24-26 Lamb's Conduit Street, London, W.C. 








U r> Please send bre Trial Astol - 

I tof with f ns. a uf 
h Keto remex shamy I with f nstructio fot 
book ** Good News for the Grey-Hai I enclose 4d. stamy 
I art of the world. (foreign stamps accepted, 

~ f Addr 

a < . iyi 

— a 
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@ Moment 


SIT 


a Minute 











SHAVE, sir, that will surprise you. The keen-edged 

blade, adjusted to the perfect position, takes the beard 
off like magic. No scraping, no forcing — just one 
simple continued movement that leaves behind it a smooth 
skin freed from hair. It's the essence of luxury to use 
a ‘“Clemak,” and the truest economy to buy one. 


CLEMAK 
Safety Razor 


Get vour dealer to show you the 
Clemuk—compare its value—satisfy 
yourself as to its simplicity and 
economy. ENQUIRE TO-DAY. 











Silver plated Clemak Razor with 


stropping handle and SEVEN 5/9 


Blades ... ° 


Clemak Stropping Machine (as 


illustrated) complete with superior 4 6 
Velvet Hide Strop eee eee 











Combination Outfit, containing 


IDEAL FOR THE TRENCHES. 


Patent Automatic Stropping 
Machine, superior Velvet Hide 


trop, with Clemak & Seven 10/6 
Specially Selected Blades one 





OF ALL CUTLERS, STORES, &c., or from the 
CLEMA ‘ CO., 17 Billiter St., London, E.C. 


W. Prant & Co., SYDNEY, 





Cleaned in | Stropped in \— = =~ 


~ 
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. is every woman's desire— 
O VEC AlT and every woman's right, 
And Tatcho makes. this 
desire a reality. It ensures 
hair health, hair growth, 
and hair beauty—arrests 


falling hair, stimulates the growth in a wonderful degree, and prevents even 
All who wish to save their falling hat 





the slightest premature greyness. @ 


hould start using Tatcho now. Thousands of letters written to Mr. Sims and the 
Company formed under his auspices prove that Tatcho, which is entirely spirituous 
and tree trom ill rease, ha etlec ted marvellou re It . 


Tatcho ts sold by 
Chemists and Stores 
, 
all over the world, 


1/- and 2/9. 





—_ The Hair Grower 
TATCHO LABORATORIES, 5 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 


London, W.C. 
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5,000,000 Letters a Week 


5 The Postmaster-CGeneral 

R ii recently stated that the 

Lf letters sent home by our 
f7* : - sighting forces amount to 


“yf a 5,000,000 letters a week. 


F4 g “ 09 
Swati? 


plays a big part in producing this colossal 
mail-bag. Just the pen for fighting men. Quick and easy 
to use. No internal mechanism. Takes “Swan” Ink Tablets 
when fluid ink is unobtainable. Why not send one to-day to 
your friend on Active Service? You've no idea how it helps. 















Standard from 10/6 Of all Stationers and 
Safetices from 12/6 Jewellers. 
Jilustrated Catalogue Jree on request. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., Ltd., 
79-80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 
8 Cheapside, E.C osa and 204 Regent Street, W., London; 
Exchange Street, Manchester; and at Paris, Zurich, Sydney. 











AT BREAKFAST 
TIME 


What a rush and 
a scramble to get 
through with the 
porridge when it is 
followed by 





The daily spread 
for the children’s 









bread, 
it's yust the most delicious dainty Laitova is a most welcome 
you ever tasted. The kiddies change from the usual bacon 
can’t enough. It’s whole for the grown-ups. 
some and nourishing, too, besides It is now packed in dainty 
being so economical. Get a jar hygienic jars, and your grocer 
eakfast to-morrow. sells it in 84d. and other sizes. 
SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, Ltd., Cornbrook, MANCHESTER. @ 
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'STANWORTHS 
A) REG? | 
. UMBRELLAS| 














































BLACKBURN. 


| 
F s 4 q 
| THIS | 
| UMBRELLA | mms fi wreck 
| 
' 
| raphed before y 
| after repair, is an 
| ’ f what can be git eRe 
i the Stanworth 
| ; : we & 
A complete wreck HARBU ~ 
in the first picture, the 
tor ties | PLAY -WAX 
2 tn aig recta | HE new dainty modelling material, abso- 
1 “Defiance” lutely clean to handle, will not soil either 
| Silk Union. clothes or carpet Its chief charm lies in the 
| brilliance and variety of colours, and its chief ad- 
| Send us your | vantage that the model sets hard when finished. 
| oldUmbrella | Splendid for little people, especially for ti 
‘ r | in alid unfor tely ¢ t ed , 
a : | Boxes of assorted ¢ r 1 ful rect 
wth pe dogechn 1/4 and 2/5, free. Can also be supplied by the 
| kir } pound—28 ¢ irs, either one, 3/9 per postage 5 
| ay | ( r f lours a é r 
t | ew ir free if y vi write 
Orders 1 * 
| extra HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE, Ltd., 
J 
ie ted , 3 27 Bathampton, BATH. : 
| 
1 patterns for 1 LA o 
g umbrellas from 
; wards, : thould be in every household. The simptest and most effectu 
} remedy ever d ered for ¢ 1s, N Catar Hay Feve 
i} Asthma, Bronct Influenza. ( Worst ¢ 
|| STANWORTH & CO. Bianitan, tSens,'eiohares mms? 
| | Northern Um rella W-k 














7 VAST RESULTS 
‘Y FoR ASTHMA a Ragan Oy Rage Fy 


Gives instant relief from 100 NEWSPAPERS in which we can place adver- 
Catarrh, Asthma, ete tisements at a low inclusive charge. If you have 
The Standard Remedy anything to sell, write for our list with full i 

for over 40 years. ticulars. Address Advt. Manager, CASSELL & CO., 


. Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London E.C 
At all chemists 4/3 a tin. 


100,000 Rugs Civen Away 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER i ude to the readers of 
‘ 1191 0 ipt « Postal Order for 866 
to your address, « f 
Woven Reversible 
he-ro m, b ‘ 



































forw KE FROM I MS 
HMalf-Guinea (ent Seamless 
Carpets f Drawing Di ‘ 
d I ferent patt «1 large 

enough to cover any ordinar;s.«sized room. |) «* ( ‘ 
fr Below the Actual 





EASY. 


mn Costume and 
rated is made to 






Cost of Production. | 






I M ¢ Pro . Wit 





} y t on j . and covere or pinning, 

\ ELY G AWAY very me KR a . k for 266. Full — § 
Two ¢ IwoR for 166. M trat ata w shotogray designs a0 
f Uneolicit } men emeut jart sent free on 4) \ication. 






P t ay | a ed Tes 

Galaxy Illustrated Bargain Catalogues 
of Carpets, Hearthrugs. Table Linen, Curtains, &c., 
Post Free, i/ tor Tne ¢ VER 1101916) while wr y 


CLARKS DRESS STAND COMPANY, 
Tottenham Street, 
Tottenham Court Road, 
LONDON, W. 






Po y e to- 
F. HODGSON & SONS (7%) Meratesturerem, 


WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 








THE 





‘ SANA 


WINN WV 
| | j Y 


\\ W/ y 





WY 
AT) #7. j 
iif ‘ 











“Stamina ” depends upon two 
things: proper nourishment and 
natural health, both of which 
are assured by Allinson Bread 
—the bread of victory. 

On sale everywhere Sce 
the ind on every loaf, 





| 2. 










Whenever you buy new linen mark with 


JOHN BONDS, 
‘CRYSTAL PALAC 
MARKING INK. 


‘ime is Marking Time. 


= 









Buying-7 






or without heating 
ver kind is preferred 






( 1 Statione Chemists and Stores, 






USED IN THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLDS, 








MARKING Time 





for cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


| Goddard's 
aa PlatePowder | 


Sold everywhere 6 I’ 26 & 46. 
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HEALTHY 
WOMEN 


must wear “‘healthy” Corsets, and the “ Natural Ease” 

Cc seat ls the moss Reaithy of all. Every v arer says so. 
While moulding t fig to the most delicate lines of 
feminine grace, they vastly improve the health, 


THE The Natural 
_ Ease Corset 
HEALTH Style 2, 


7/11 pair 


Complete with 
Special Detachable 
Suspenders. 





_«. Stocked in 
4 all sizes 
from 20 to 30. 
Made in finest 
quality Drill. 


SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break. 

No lacing at the back. 

Made of strong, durable drill of finest quality, 

with corded supports and special suspenders, 

fastened at side, but detachable for washing. 
is laced at the sides with elastic cord to 
expand freely when breathing. 

It is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps and 
body buttons to carry underclothing. 

It has a short 9 inch) busk in front which 
ensures a perfect shape, and is fastened at 
the top and bottom with non-rusting Hooks 
and Eyes. 

It can be easily washed at home, having 
nothing to rust or tarnish. 





- 


Wear the “NATURAL EASE” 
Corset and free yourself from In- 
digestion, Constipation, and scores 
of other ailments so distressful to 








Women. 
Th Corse y for ladies who 
€ cy v ng golf etc., as there s 
t Sine Actresses 1 Invalids 
l w they « e them to 
h with pe ree \ ne spe ly 
‘ ! emy t man g 
t i Natural Ea 
( t They y r t very movement the 
dy, and whilst giving ty of figure are the most 
comlortable Corsets ever worn. 
SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY. 
Nog ls sent al u/ money 


Ling me issa ed 


t ‘your Pc tal Order ayable t 


HEALTH SUPPLIES STORES, Room 99, 
19-21 Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.C. 
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ddl biitttrtttttteaseocsssaee. “s amid edd Z 
uicy, De Fourier Sausages are more delicious and are 
cheaper than bacon and eggs. They are a delightful combination of the 
finest bacon, plump chickens and fresh pork, and they do not shrink 


or shrivel in the cooking. 
Fry bread for the children in the nourishing fat in which the 
Sausages have been cooked—they will like it, and it will do them good. 


Of al 


Ask yo 





2 Ibs. 


Cambridge Sausages ns ia mame 





skOurIer 1/3 = 


De Fourier Sausages. 
If he should be un- 


E 


=—S 1 


eS OEVEETECVENINT reeeStieeetiti 


=. 

PEVETEDIE Peete eeeveuegueaty 
LL 
LS 


PUEEUVEFSUUSUtCUROTPRUTETSVINETSEOTETY 


AUDLALALMAsati ssid 
oe 
or 


| Dealers, 


(UTTTeTierert itt 
eirvetieii 
oo 


3 
| 


ur dealer for 


supply, send 


Post Free. 





e For those who prefer sausages without skins we have 

e ourier a delightful breakfast dish in our Sausettes. Crisp, 
delicately flavoured and free from greasiness. Can be 

had made of cither bacon, chicken and pork, or liver 


Sausettes. and bacon. 1/- per Box of Eight (or 1/5 / 








The Cunningham & De Fourier Co., Ltd., West India Dock Road, 


London.» 








COUPON. -p- f oa aece 
——— The League of Young British Citizens. 
MOTTO: 
“For God and the Empire: By Love serving one another.” 
I wish to be enrolled as a member of the L.Y.B.C. I will 


I possibly can to be true to its ideals and to carry out its object. 


4 a 
\ame Age and date of birt 


Addr 


Signature of Parent or Guardian 


Date of joining 





do all 
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_...High Grade __ 
—_— = Second: Hand 













Every Briton is proud of the fact that *’ British Made’ is the hall-emark of value. No country 
can surpass our own for the dependable thing, the stuff which endures and which gives place 
=| to no other in its all-round sterling excellence. The High-Grade Second-Hand Furniture to be 
seen at Jelks is an instance in point. It is the best possible value for money. It is cheap, but 
it is of sound honest make. We append some examples: 


Showrooms Cover 


250,000 ) 84. ft. Write To-day for 


Monthly Bargain 





Ar s particularly 
re , t will interest Catalogue (Free). 
t ish 

3 ft. M leboard, with canopy top, bevelled edge silver plate mirror back, lower part fitted 
aft ws g 3 oy py toy ~— gam mirr wer par ' £6 15 0 
| Mahog I ase, ed with Ly pad j s enclosing adjustable shelves, lower vay with one 
: drawer an " ard below ; s} id appearance ° = * £6 15 0 
| £50,000 BARGAINS. CASH ‘OR EASY TERMS. 
: London Deliveries all Districts Daily. Country Orders Carriage Paid. 


263, 265, 267, 269, 271, 273, 275 HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N., 
REMOVAL ESTIMATES FREE. Telegrams : “ Fellico, I 


ruoonstes cer W. SELKS & SONS, 112170 coor 





| = 


—a @ 
= ia Disorders 
ew ae 
of Digestion 


Catarrhal, Fermentative, Ulcerative 


Angier’s Emulsion exercises soothing, lubricating, antifermenta- 
tive effects throughout the entire digestive tract. This is why it 
is so valuable in affections of the stomach and intestines. It 
soothes and cleanses the mucous membrane, allays irritation, 
fermentation, catarrh, ulceration. It restores tone to all the 
digestive functions, and it promotes normal healthy action of the 
bowels. Prescribed by the medical profession for twenty-five years, 
it has proved its value in many digestive and bowel disorders. 











































A D r writ ‘*] advocate strongly the use of Angier’s 

| } ) i of flatulent dy pepsia, intestinal indiges 
I n il itl tt mb ( mpiaint mu Is CONUS, Lh ave seen, 

bott yon f and 1 consultant, several very successful 


it ription, which Angier's Emulsion was the 
remedy Signed —, M.D., M B., etc 


MULSION | 


Of chemists. 3, 2/16 & 4/6 


FREE Send name and address, 4d. postage, and mention ‘‘ THE QUIVER. 
TRIAL BOTTLE ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., Ltd., 85 Clerkenwell Rd., London, E.C. 
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DONT WEAR A oy BITRO-PHOSPHATE a 
| 





ace is a new scientific d 


inet orld's Greatest Nerve Food" 


air cushions that draws 
roke os together, and binds them as 
NI URASTHENIA, 
IF IT NERVOUSNESS, 
FAILS INSOMNIA, 





eae os MENTAL DEPRESSION, 
r f poor, ca buy PHYSICAL WEAKNESS, 
y y r if i y AND LACK OF AMBITION 
y y é ante 2 Makes the Weak Strong and the 
, - Strong Stronger—Treblies Endur.- 
eople ance and Prevents Fatigue. 
es, no fake P ness dea A Two-weeks' Supply Costs only 26 ' 
re e price. Write at 1 Booklet, | 

BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 638F Bank « Bldgs. Senha U8 ASK YOUR CHEMIST FOR IT TO-Day. ‘ 








Te eee ! rrypeneeeny 1 " mae 
| Tt] | | 


—~ it bhbbda Pedbtadedl i PUELAULERERATEEEEEGE ' TEREEE Eee eeeeeeeeiiiiel 





Hhiatha 


HW! 





The Sign of Safety 





= See 

= ore 
The Trade Mark of BOOTS The Chemists may well be likened to a ‘Sign of Safety, = hdiees 
for it enables you to identify an article of absolute purity, just as the ‘Hall Mark’ tells te the 
you that an article is solid silver—it is a guarantee and a bond of goodwill which you, sg 


as a member of the public, hold—it is the security upon which you extend your patronage 

— Boots The Chemists Trade Mark on a medical or toilet preparation safeguards you against 

impurity and ensures efficiency. It points the way to economy and satisfaction. It is a 
= visible sign of the faith Boots The Chemists have in their own goods. 

SS Purity and economy go hand in hand wherever you see the Trade Mark of Boots The Chemists. 


3 You are safe in dealing with 





e 









erin |] 
Chief London Branch: 182 REGENT STREET, W. = rpes 
555 BRANCHES IN = suhed* 
Over 100 Branches in London Area. TOWN AND COUNTRY. Boo,s Drug Co., Ltd : a Ss 
1] 1! ] iity.t tT! = é or 
POE EE biidid | Hiblibatiil til i EL | 
any pe 
Seca ase ame see & eee oe 44 
1 ¢ 


This is the drink i 
that makes the strength, | 
that makes the shells, 
that makes the guns | 
shout ‘‘ Victory !’’ 





sustaining and invigor- | 
ating beverage, giving 
power to resist fatigue 
and tone up the moO 
system. 


PRICES: eps 
a . 9d. & 1/6 cot A BOON TO SINGERS, SPEAKERS, TEACHERS, & 

-very where. I ving elyy . : 
necaneaneom Watford | Sold tp Chemists on rea, vonly tn’ Boxes, B8)G> od 8% Le 
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A Labour Saver 


By JOAN LEWCOCK 


VERY wom reads the washing day and tries to 
f work as much as possible, but this is not 
a ter There are always so many 


ise which get dirty quickly 

arel, and, especially 

2 numerable odds and ends 

To keep white curtains « n 
ibility, and a whit 
without washing 


$— mM H+ TAR 
. 


ee Se 


where 


vw fow tir 
y tow me 








be in order to overcome this 
r it may be only a whim of 
the fact remains that cream 
fashionable instead of pur 

= Se id Ik blouse be they of jay 
1 or taffetas, collars, etc., 
tains, d'oyleys, toilet table 
re all cream now instead 
really more becoming to 


w cosier to} K at 








rtains is far pleasanter to 
one with white curtains, because a much softer 
time there is the advantage 
ep clear lor Dressing-table mats are 
ed of material put over a pale shade 
= f silk to match the room, which 
= ~ ] Ty 1 i daintiness to the general 
: i and children's overalls, 
babies’ pelisses, etc., which 
laid by, perhaps, will 
on uy ike new after a dip 


t mn freshen uj e 
hie \ in * Dolly Cream 
if —_—— . 
Nl | Now why not change your 








white things to a pretty shade 


cream by the 
f placing 


imple process 
them in a bowl of 
ily Cream," which oniy 
r or two and whic! 
»use? It need 
only to be dissolved in sufhcient 
. to cover the article in 
q n, and the water can be 
m to any tone required 
Tt pale t rin any ude to deey cinnam n or 
in tone ¢ A obtained 


o 
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THIS REMEDY HAS 
STOOD THE TEST 


its Creat Reputation has been built 
up by its unparalleled Success. 


THE KEY TO HEALTH 
AND HAPPINESS 


That is the “AJAX” DRY-CELL BODY BATTERY, 
which infuses a new-born life into every nerve, 
muscle, and tissue of your weakened body. The 
most eminent Scientists confirm our contention 
that Electricity is the basis of all life, and, when 
this life element is lacking, iliness, weakness, and 
suffering step in. 

Drive out your pains and aches; get back your 
strength; regain your health and happiness with 
Nature’s own remedy. 

You are run down, suffer with Neurasthenia, Debility, 
Rheumatism, Lumb ago, Sciatica, Stomach, Liver, 
ladder Trouble. Make up your mind to find out all 
about this wonderful cure. Thousands of grateful 
“AJAX” patients will tell you that the Battery achieves 

ll we claim. It ques where all other remedies have 

ailed, so d » not hesitate, it iswithin your reach. The very 
first time that the AUAX” pours its glowing stream of 
new life into your body mmencement of the 
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d of your troubles. g 
the most perfected scientifi »Curative appliance in 
existence, and has p tot hilt i { 





the extraordinary curative power ¢ 
ment, “ Electricity,” as it is pumped 
wonderful appliance. 

Send for the book to-day, entitled * Electricity, the 
Road to Health,’’ which explains to you how you can 
cure yourself in the privacy of your own home without 


IT IS FREE 


into the body by this 


You CERTAIN VALUE YOl k HEALTH.,s 
fdelaya “ ¢ ust St at once and 
pl megan ¢ ind mediatel 
ely sealed enve 
- AJAX Dd 


THE BRITISH FLECTRIG INSTITUTE 


, 25 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
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i The natural cure is special attention to diet, thereby allowing Beaut 
: the organs to recuperate. The “Allenburys’’ Die. nourishes - _ 
and invigorates the system, and is the ideal food for © weath 
4 dyspeptics, invalids and those with impaired digestion, # nap 
F . and ri 
fresh 
é MADE IN A MINUTE~ADD BOILING WATER ONLY. : 4 a sple 
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I ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London. bd 
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For women who suffer from those ills which follow when the ‘stive organs have lost their 
tone and strength—for the many women who find their household or other duties a burden, 
because of indigestion, headaches, dizziness, biliousness, constipation, or the like, the most 
helpful advice that can be given is kestore your stomach, liver and bowels to regular, 
thorough working order, and these results of digestive disorder will pass away naturally. 
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CRIMPOLINE HAIR-CURLING FLUID 


Beautiful natural curls or waves produced in a few days 







without the aid of tongs or pins. Crimpoline will make 
your hair soft and silky and keep it curly in roughest 
veather. It is neither greasy nor sticky. When once 


the hair curls with Crimpoline it always remains curly 

wavy with very little attention. Crimpoline cleanses 
ind restores faded or dull hair, and always keeps it 
fresh and young. It has also the advantage of being 
, splendid hairdressing. Results will surprise you. 


1/9 and 2/6 a bottle, postage 3d. extra. 


PERALIA 


BEAUTIFIES THE COMPLEXION 


There is no waiting. 





INSTANTLY 


First application shows a wonderful improvement to the most 


roublesome complexion. Further applications enhance your beauty still more. The more 
you use Peralia the more beautiful you become. 

If you are already beautiful Peralia will intensify your beauty ; moreover, existing beauty 
always retained if Peralia is used occasionally. Peralia has wonderful powers, removes 
, Roughness, Sallowness, Tan, Freckles, etc. Restores youthful beauty lost 
ugh age, illness, or worry. Imparts to faded cheeks a youthful bloom and freshness. 


t/e and 2/6 a bottle, postage 3d. If your 


Redness, Greasines 


Makes the hands and arms soft and white. 
hemist or Drug Store is out of stock send direct to us; take no substitutes ! 


PERALIA PERFUMERY CO. (Dept. E.), NORTH SHIELDS, ENGLAND. 


WILLIAM HARBROW L”- 


Telegrame—“* ical, t 





Iron Building Works, 
S. BERMONDSEY STATION, S.E. 


Tatephene— Hop 746 nut 747. 








Design 1033. 
BUNGALOW, containing Draw- 
ing-room, Dining-room, Three Bed 
rooms, and usual Offices. Constructed 
of timber framework, roofing red 
diagon: m asbestos tiles, walls ** Rough 

Cast" plastering 


Including foundations, chimneys, and 








mt. ij Design 1054. 
— we ~~ > 2 PAVILION, containing Club, Re- 
eee ee 


freshment and Dining-rooms, Two 
Dressing-rooms, Lavatory and Front 
Verandah. 
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10 PAGE CATALOGUE of Churches, Chapels, Mission Halls, Bungalows, Cottages, Billiard Rooms, Stables 
Hospitals, Sanatoria, Stores, Club Rooms, Farm Buildings, Sheds, Gymnasiums, Aeroplane and Motor 
Garages, Skating Rinks, and Electric Theatres, &c., POST FREE on mentioning this Publication. 
SPECIAL EXPORT CATALOQUE. THE LARGEST ACTUAL MANUFACTURER IN THE TRADE. 
av 


Delivered and erected on purchaser's 
foundation, 


PRICES ON APPLICATION. 
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Chey Ctme to X The Homes for 
Fy Little Boys 


Farningham and Swanley, Kent, 





Where 500 Boys of alldenominations are received 
nfancy, properly fed and clothed, given a sound 
education, taught a useful trade, and thereby 
phhed for t Ratt f Life 
Patrons : 


THEIR MAJESTIES the KING and QUEEN, 
— ALEXANDRA 


nd was to lay th 





President: The gts of Seiten, 


THE WAR! Boys have been sent into forty-one of His Majesty's Regiments, and 
® over 4 Id I : 1 ] In addition, 


0 oO ys are now taking part in the war 
forty-five of the senior boys at Farningham are now working at Messrs. 
Vickers, Ltd., on the manufacture of mines and machine guns. 


Sixty-five lads, orph al by the war, sons of sol¢ sidiers and me Po already been 
admitted to the care of the Homes Thirty of these are the sons of men who lost their 
lives on H.M Ships — Aboukir,” “ Amphion,” “ Bulwark,” “Cressy,”’ “ Formidable,” 
““Good Hope, ‘Hawke,” “ Hermes,” “ Invincible,” “ Princess Irene,” “ Viknor.”’ 


























HELP IS URGENTLY NEEDED. [hese Homes are supported entirely by voluntary 
contnbutions 
Treasurer—LORD BLYTH Secretary PEKCY ROBERTS, 
Chairman—WALTE! HAZELL, Esq., J.P. 6-57 Temple Chambers, E.C. 
—— SSS 














THE ONLY SATISFACTORY gg 
TO BREAST MILK FOR YOUR BABY 
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To induce every Mother to try Neave's Food for her 
own Baby. we will send a samnie tin free. if 1}d. stamps 
are enclosed for postage. We will aiso send free a useful 
Booklet. “Hints About Baby.” Every Mother ought to 
have this Booklet, and ifa sample is not required the 
Booklet alone will be sent free and post free on re 
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WAR CHARITIES AND 
THE LAW 


HE Act now in operation whereby War “THE QUIVER” FUNDS 


Charities must be registered was passed Tue following is a list of contributions received uy 


ceive 
to eliminate certain abuses that had been ‘and including August 31, 1916: 
allowed to work themselves in. The adminis- For 7te Ragged School Union Holiday Fund: H. and } 
2 ; é ‘ (Barrow), 12s, 6d.; H. B. D., 12s. 6d.; G. FB 1 

tration of charitable funds on a large scale is M. Smith, as. 6d. ; G. F., 12s. 6d. 
not an easy matter, and the multiplication For Dr, Barnardo's Homes: H. D., 205. ; A. B. (Ipswich), 2s 

7 . For The British Home and Hospital / Incurables: F. M.A 
of funds lends itself to abuse. As a matter 4 “Be Loving Memory,” os.; & &. G.. o. 64: LE 


zg = be at? ” IOS. 
ac > scand: ar chi as os 
of fact, the candal of “ war charities ha si Riel th did he Be 
thrown into relief the wisdom of supporting or Da Greate Week: B. 22. Desi 


t 
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the regular charities which were started long — For 7ke Mission to Lepers : “ An Old Ramsey Ri 
“4 


10s, 
before the war, and the organisation of which sent +" rote Barnardo's Homes: “ \uasmuch,” £5; M. M 
has been the subject of insistent care and 
scrutiny. Institutions such as Dr. Barnardo's, [He Leacur or Lovina Hearts 


the Ragged School Union, the Homes for Tue following are the sums received from old and 
Incurables, Miss Weston’s Homes, &c., have €W members up to and including August 31, 1916: 
been doing invaluable work, and need all the — 4% &. ftom Miss May Wilson. 

s. 6d. each from M., I Pettit, Mrs. Jane Twee . 

2s. each from Miss H itch, Margaret Knott, G. Pitkin 


1s. each from Arthur S. Larard, Miss Bury. 


support that readers can give them, 
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pi Rubber Heels and Tips 

1d Try a hard day’s walking without Wood- 
Fay Milnes, then a hard day’s walking wit/ 
A Wood-Milnes, see how they save fatigue! 
ie Best for wear, best for wearer, A com- 
ta a nerve-saver, an economy of the 
i most useful kind. Have Wood- 
had Milnes on all the family tootweatr 
4 and mark the drop in boot bills. 
Y, They outlast all others 








Many sizes, shapes and qualities, revolvin 
and stationary Always see 
the name, and let the boot aa \ 
man fix them. ea 
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—_ . & “Oh, my luve's like a red, 
H 8, 
i That's newly sprung in June 
i Oh, my luve's like the melodie j ney 
j That's sweetly play'd in tune.” fj 
4 Burns.— A Red, Red Rose 4 


=) 
Vin ( 
| SCOYR inolia OOP 
e 
HE poet has often likened the delicate tints of a 
| lady's complexion to the exquisite hues of the rose. 
The mild, bland properties of Royal Vinolia Soap preserve 
a healthy skin, on which the lovely bloom and _ natural 


colouring of the complexion depend. 


; Royal Vinolia Soap should be used in every 
lady's toilet in summer and winter alike, 
for its emollient and soothing qualities ensure 
a clear, healthy skin all the year round. 
Royal Vinolia Soap is delightfully perfumed. 











| 4°. PER TABLET. l. 

: Vinolia Soaps are supplied in varieties to suit ; 
all tastes and requirements. Amongst these are 

PREMIER, an ideal soap for family use, 4d. 


per tablet, and TOILET (OTTO), scented with 
purest Otto of Roses, 9d. per tablet. 


INOLTA COMPANY LIMITED - - LON DON—PARIS 
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~— = ° 
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and dryness in wear in all weathers, for 















the any - weather The “‘Lovat.’” 
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Wearing Norwell 
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the minimum of 
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P foot - anatomy, 
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° , . give an elastic tread, 
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the delicious Oriental! which are the principal 


cause of fatigue 


Noniells 
‘Perth Hrogues 


Norwells guarantee perfect The **St. Andrews” 
satisfaction with every trans . . 
action, or cheerfully refund Improved Grampian 


every penny of your money Brogue. 


D. NORWELL & SON | "> » 


Perth, Scotland. afer 


Specialists in good-wearing 
ootwear 


fruits and spices per- 


fectly blended. 
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(Established over 100 years.) 


Write NOW for New 


Footwear Catalogue. 
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‘* Where peaceful rivers, soft and slow, 
Amid the verdant landscape flow.’ 
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THE BRIDE:TO-BE 


The Story of a Young Man’s Fancy 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON 


asantly hazy morning in early 


nber Jane Baxter stood in 
nt garden of her own place of 
steadily across the street. 
her grave attention was an 
use, newly painted white 
nd enlargements. 
the process of repair, and 
t of the painting, Jane had 
much her 
for children regard 


house to be as 
ly ay "< . 
icant houses and all houses 
radical altera- 
intimate 


truction or 
hort of furniture 
hints 


iderable quantity 


not expected. However, 
varning, was conveyed to 


l for two furniture vans 
t the kerb with their backs 


is the brick house ; power 


went surging to and fro 
chairs, mahogany tables, 
dsteads, baskets of china 


while a harassed lady ap 
ter doorway, from time to 
lamentation and 


tures oft 


pavement, between the 


ite was a broad wet spot, 
ir, with a partial circum 
i glass and extinct gold 

i to conclude that the 


belong to somebody, after 


all. Wherefore, she remained in her own 
front garden, a steadfast spectator. 

After a while, something made her wide 
eyes grow wider almost to their utmost— 
the removal of a dolls’ house from one of 
the vans. This dolls’ house was at least five 
feet high, of proportionate breadth and 
depth ; the customary absence of a fagade 
disclosing an interior of four luxurious floors, 
with staircases, fireplaces, and wall-paper. 
Here was a mansion wherein doll-duchesses, 
no less, must dwell. 

Straightway, a little girl ran out of the 
open doorway of the brick house, and, with 
a self-importance concentrated to the point 
of shrewishness, began to give orders con- 
cerning the disposal of her personal property, 
which included (as she made clear) not only 


the dolls’ mansion, but also three dolls’ 
trunks and a packing-case of fair size. 


She was a thin little girl, perhaps half a year 
younger than Jane; and she was as soiled, 
particularly in respect to hands, brow, chin, 
and the knees of white stockings, as couid 
be expected of any busybodyish person of 
nine or ten whose mother is house-moving. 
But she was gifted—if we choose to put the 
matter in the hopeful, sweeter way—she 
was unusually loud and 
shrill voice ; herself heard 
over the strong-voiced men to such emphatic 
effect that one of the latter, with the dolls’ 
mansion upon his back, paused in the gate- 
way to acquaint her with his opinion that 


with an 
and she 


gifted 
made 


1009 
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rf the bossy little girls he had ever seen, 
heard, or heard of, she was the bossiest. 

The worst !”’ he added. 

It would have been strange did Jane feel 
then no subtle congeniality betwixt herself 
and the new-comer. For, by no coincidence 
at all, but in the ordered course of nature, 
a workman had said almost precisely the 
same thing to Jane within the very fort- 
night past—but for somewhat less reason, 
Jane’s manner being habitually one of rare 
sang-froid 

The little girl across the street was, of 
course, instantly aware of Jane, though she 
prete nded not to be; and, no doubt, her self- 
importance was in large part assumed for 
the benefit of the observer After a momen- 
tary silence, due to her failure to think of 
any proper response to the workman who 
so pointedly criticised her, she resumed the 
peremptory direction of her affairs. She 
ran in and out of the house, her brow 
dark with frowns, her lips pursed, her 
shoulders elevated, all indicating the fright- 
ful responsibilities of one who must keep a 
thousand things in her head at once, and 
yet be ready for decisive action at any in- 
tant Now and then, after an especially 
impressive moment he flashed, from the 
far corner of her eye 
Are you still watching Me 

But, after a while, apparently in the very 


a question at Jane; 


midst of her cares, she suddenly and without 
warning ceased to bo walked out into the 
treet, halted, and stared frankly at Jane 
Jane meanwhile seriously returned the 
stare of the new neighbour For several 
minutes this mutual calm and _ inoffensive 
faze was protracted then Jane turned her 
head away and looked at a tree rhe 
little girl, into whose eyes some wistfulnes 
had crept, also turned her head and looked 
at a tree Phen she advanced to the kerb 
on Jane ide of the street, and, swinging 
her right foot, allowed it to kick the kerb 
tone repeatedly 
Jane came outside the gate 

You see that ole fatty said the littl 
girl, pointing to one of the workmen, thu 
ufficiently identified 

Yes 

rhat’s the one broke the goldfish,”’ said 
the little gir! Phere was a pause during 
which she continued to scuff the kerbston: 
vith her shoe “I’m goin’ to have papa 
get him arrested,”’ added the little girl 


““My papa got two men arrested once’ 
Jane said calmly ; ‘* two or three,” 

rhe little girl’s eyes, wandering upward, 
took note of Jane’ papa’s house, and of a 
fierce young gentleman framed in an open 
He was seat¢ d, wore ink 
upon his forehead, and tapped his teeth with 
a red penholder. 

* Who is that ? ”’ she asked. 

* It’s Willie.” 


window upstairs 


“Ts it your papa?” 

** No-o herr Jane exclaimed, * It's— 
Willie.” 

“Oh,” said the little girl, apparently 


satisfied 


Feet now slowed down; so did conversa- 
tion, and, for a time, Jane and the stranger 
wrapped themselves in stillness, though 
there may have been some silent communing 
between them. Then the new neighbour 
placed her feet far apart, and leaned back- 
ward upon nothing, curving her front out- 
ward and her remarkably flexible spine in- 
ward until a profile view of her was grandly 
semicircular 

Jane watched her attentively but without 
comment Ilowever, no one could have 
doubted that the processes of acquaintance 
were progressing favourably * Let’s go in 
our garcle 1 Lid | ine 

rhe little girl straightened herself with a 
slight gasp, and accepted the invitation 


Side by side, the two passed through the 
open gate, walked gravely forth upon the 
lawn and halted, as by common consent 
Jane thereupon placed her feet wide apart 
and leaned backward pon nothing, at 
tempting the feat just performed by the 
tranger! 

** Look he said * Look at me!” 

But she lacked the other enius, lost het 
balance and fell Born persistent she im- 
mediately got her feet a made fresh 
ettort 

‘No! Lool t ‘’” the little gin 
cried, becomu micirculatr in, “ This 
is the way I call it ‘ putting your stum 
mick out of joint You haven't got yours 
out far en hi 

“Yes, I hav uid ne gasping 

“Well to do it right vou must walk that 
wai \ " vou { r stummick 
out Oj} 1 must in’ walk 
Look! Like thi \1 little girl 
having i l tate 1 convex 
that her braid ! t touched 
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1 behis her, walked successfully in — she failed to understand how completely—for 
ingu itud the time being, at least—calling was sus- 
I’) Jane protested, her face pended. 
q down. ‘‘ Look! I’m The boy whistled briskly as he walked, 
0. My stummick ’ “Tipperary,” and though his knowledge of 
‘ traged shout from above, the air failed when he finished the second 
i fierce ntenance, stained with ink line, he was not disheartened but began at 
1 fi the window. the beginning again, cortinuing repeatedly 
Jane ! after this fashion to offset monotony by 
What?” patriotism He whistled loudly ; he walked 
‘ S I disgraceful ! ” with ostentatious intent to be at some 
lies, looking rather op heavy affair in the distance; his ears were 
I the perpendicular. “Why red. He looked neither to the right nor to 
th t ’ the stranger asked, ina the left. 
e of pul ler rhat is, he looked neither to the 
J n't uid Jane. ‘ Hle doesn’t right nor to the left until he had passed 
I 1 the Baxters’ fence. 
if But when he had 
gone as far as the 
l upper corner of the 
fence next door, he 
turned his head and 
looked back without 
any expression—ex- 
cept that ofa 
whistler —at Jane. 
I } And thus, still whist- 
ling, and with blank 
| pink face over his 
shoulder, he pro- 
ceeded until he was 
out of sight. 
‘Who was that 
boy?” the new 
| neighbour inquired. 
| \l | ‘It’s Freddie,”’ 
said Jane placidly. 
“He's in our Sunday- 
| school. He's in love 
with me.’ 
‘JaNE!” 
\\ Again the out- 
t raged and _ ink- 
I Bs SOvETeS miner a stained countenance 
hiv mutual fate wos p obvaii ‘ans a ' 
| glared down from 
the window 
daughter She's “What you want Jane asked. 
iys the brightest “What do you mean talking about such 
7 1 t ‘ things 2?’ William demanded, “In all my 
lherselfabruptly, life I never heard anything so disgusting ! 
residential bush, Shame on you! 
Mrs. Smith, but at a rhe little girl from across the street 
is passing along looked upward thoughtfully. ‘ He’s mad 
ii xpore lon wa rravely she remarked, and regardless of Jane's 
iplacent and Mi previous information, “It is your papa, 
fin perception that isn’t it ?’’ she insisted. 
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‘No!” said Jane testily. ‘I told you 
five times it’s my brother, Willie.” 

“Oh said the little girl, and, grasping 
the fact that William’s position was, in 
dignity and authority, negligible compared 
to that which she had persisted in imagining, 
she felt it safe to tint her upward gaze with 
disfavour. ‘‘ He acts kind of crazy,” she 
murmured. 

‘* He’s in love with Miss Pratt,” said Jane. 
‘She’s goin’ away to-day. She said she'd 
Mr. Parcher, 
where she visits, he’s almost dead, she's 
stayed so long. She's awful, I think.” 


go before, but to-day she is. 


William, to whom all was audible, shouted 
hoarsely, “‘ I'll see to you /’”’ and disappeared 
from the window 

“Will he come down here?” the little 
girl asked, taking a step towards the gate. 

“No. He's just gone to call mamma. 
All she’ll do’ll be to tell us to go and play 
somewhere else. Then we can go and talk 
to Genesis.” 

“Who ?” 

‘Genesis. He's puttin’ a load of coal in 
the cellar window with a shovel. He's 
nice,” 

‘ Shall we go and talk to him now ? 

“No,” Jane said thoughtfully. ‘ Let 
be playin’ callers when mamma comes to 


tell us to go way. What was your name ? ” 

“ Rannie,”’ 

“No, it wasn't.” 

“ It is too, Rannie,” the little girl insisted. 
‘‘ My whole name’s Mary Randolph Kirsted, 
but my short name’s Rannie.” 

Jane laughed. ‘“‘ What a funny name! 
she said. 


‘I didn’t mean your real name ; 
I meant your caller's name. One of us was 
Mrs. Jones, and one was id 

‘I want to be Mrs. Jones,” said Rannie 

41 Oh, my dear Mrs Jones,” Jane beyan 
at once. ‘‘I want to tell you about my 
lovely children. I have two, one only seven 
years old and the other ig 


Jane!’ called her mother from William's 
window, 
“Ten” 


‘You must go somewhere else to play. 
Willie's trying to work out his studies up 
here, and he says you've disturbed him very 
much.” ; 

** Yes’m.’ 

The obedient Jane and her friend turned 
to go, and as they went Miss Mary Randolph 
IXirsted allowed her uplifted eyes to linge: 


with increased disfavour upon William, 
who appeared beside Mrs, Baxter at the 
window. 

“I tell you what lIet’s do,” Rannie sug- 
gested in a lowered voice. ‘‘ He got so cross 
with us an’ made your mother come, an’ all, 
let'’s—let’s She hesitated. 

* Let’s what Jane urged her in an 
eager whisper. 

“ Let’s think up something he won't like 
—an' do it! 

They disappeared round a corner of the 
house, their heads close together. 

Upstairs, Mrs. Baxter moved to 
the door of her son’s room, pretending to be 
unconscious of the gaze he maintained upon 
her. Mustering courage to hum a little 
tune, and, affecting inconsequence, she had 
nearly crossed the threshold when he said 
sternly : 

‘“* And this is all you intend to say to that 
child ? ” 

“Why, y Willie.” 

** And yet I told you what she said!” he 
cried, ‘I told you I heard her stand there 
and tell that dirty-faced little girl how that 
idiot boy that’s 
whistling and looking back, was in ‘love 
with’ her! Ye gods! What kind of a 
person will she grow up into if you don't 


always walkin’ past here, 


punish her for havin’ ideas like that at her 


age ? 

Mrs. Baxter regarded him mildly, not 
replying, and he went on, with loud indigna- 
tion : 

‘I never heard of such a thing! That 
worm walkin’ past here four or five times a 
day just to look at Jane! And her standing 
there calmly, tellin’ that sooty-faced little 
girl, ‘He's in love with me’! Why, its 
enough to sicken a man! Honestly, if I 
had my way, I'd see that both she and that 
little Freddie Banks got a first-class whip- 
ping!” 

“Don't you think, Willie,” said Mrs. 
Baxter, ‘don't you think that, consider- 
ing the rather non-committal method of 
Freddie's courtship, you are suggesting ex- 
treme measure 

“Well, she certainly ought to be pun- 
ished!’ he insisted, and then, with a re 
versal to agony, he shuddered. ‘ That's 
the least of it!’ he cried. “ It’s the m- 
sulting things you always allow her to say of 
one of the noblest girls that ever walked this 
earth—that’s what counts! On the very 
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st the last hour—that 
this town, you let your only 
there and speak disrespect 
1 then all you do is to tell 
play "| § 


your way of bringing upa 


1 somewhere else 


red passionately. “‘I do 

Willie,”’ Mrs. Baxter said. 
ight up ia 

ight up!’ shouted William, 
[ be charged with 

she said. ‘‘ You'll feel 

u mean by that?” he de- 
ing deeply. 
shook her head in an 
and in her parting look at 


only 


mething at once compas- 


1 and reassuring. 
right, Willie,” she said 
1 the door. 
m lifted clenched hands in a 





Orawn by 
H mM, Brook, 


series of tumultuous gestures at the ceiling ; 
then he moaned, and sank into a chair at 
his writing-table. Presently a comparative 
calm was restored to him, and with reverent 
fingers he took from a drawer a one-pound 
box of chocolates, covered with white tissue 
paper, girdled with blue ribbon. He set the 
box gently beside him upon the table; 
then, from beneath a large green blotter, 
drew forth some scribbled sheets. These 
he placed before him, and, taking infinite 
pains with his handwriting, slowly copied. 


“Dear Lota,—I presume when you are 
reading these lines it will be this afternoon 
and you will be on the train moving rapidly 
away from this old place here further and 
further from it all, As I sit here at my old 
desk and look back upon it all while I am 
writing this farewell letter I hope when you 
are reading it you also will look back upon it 
all and think of one you called (Alias) Little 
As I sit here this morning 


Boy Baxter. 
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that vou are going away at last I look back 
ind I cannot remember any summer in my 
whole life which has been like this summer, 
because a great change has come over me 
this summer. If you would like to know 
what this means it was something like I 
said when John Watson got there yesterday 
afternoon and interrupted what I said. 
May you enjoy this chocolate and think of 
the giver. I will put something in with this 
letter. It is something maybe you would 
like to have, and in exchange I would give all 
I possess of one of you if you would send it 
Please do this 


Yours 


to me when you get home. 
for now my heart is_ breaking.- 
sincerely, 
‘WILLIAM S. BAXTER (alias) 
‘*LittLE Boy Baxter.” 
William opened the box of chocolates, 
and placed the letter upon the top layer. 
Upon the letter he placed a small photo- 
graph (wrapped in tissue paper) of himself 
Then, with a pair of scissors, he trimmed an 
oblong of white cardboard to fit into the 
box Upon this piece of cardboard he 
laboriously wrote, copying from a tortured, 
inky sheet before him: 


IN DREAM 

BY WILLIAM S. BAXTER 
The sunset light 
Fades into night 
But never will I forget 
Ihe smile that haunts me vet 
Phrough the future four long vears 
I hope you will remember with tears 
Whate'’er my rank r station 
Whilst receiving my education 
Though far away 1 seem 


I will see thee in dream 


He placed his poem between the photo 
rraph and the letter, closed the box, and 
tied the tissue paper about it again with the 
blue ribbon. Throughout these rites (they 
were rites both in spirit and in manner) he 
was subject to little catchings of the breath 
half gulp, half sigh. But the dolorous token 
passed, and he sat with elbows upon the 
table, his chin upon his hands, reverie in 
| eves Tragedy had given way to gentler 

ithos beyond question, something had 


measurably soothed him Possibly, even in 


this hour preceding the hour of parting, he 
knew a little of that proud amazement which 
iny poet 1s entitled to feel over each new 
lyric miracle just wrought 

Perhaps he was helped, too, by wondering 


what Mi Pratt would think of him when 


she read “In Dream,” on the train, that 


afternoon. For reasons purely intuitive and 


decidedly without foundation upon fact, 
he was satisfied that no rival farewell poem 
would be offered her, and so it may be that 
he thought ‘ In Dream’ 
last, in one blaze of light, what her eyes 


might show her at 


had sometimes fleetingly intimated she did 
perceive in part: the difference between 
William and such everyday, rather well- 
meaning, fairly good-hearted people as Joe 
Bullitt, Wallace Banks, Johnnie Watson, 
and others. Ye when she came to read 
“In Dream,” and to look back upon it all, 
she would surely know—at last ! 

And then, when the future four long years 
(whilst receiving his education) had passed, 
he would go to her. He would go to her, 
and she would take him by the hand and 
lead him to her father, and say 

** Father, this is William.” 

But William would turn to her, and, 
with the old, dancing light in his eyes 
**No, Lola he would say not William, 


but Ickle Boy Baxter Always and always 


just that for you, oh, my dear!” 

And then, as in story and film, and farce 
and the pleasanter kinds of drama, her 
father would sav, with kindly raillery 
“Well, when you two young people get 
through, you'll find me in the library where 
I have a pretty Od busin proposition t 
lay before you, young man 

And, when the white-waistcoated, bald 
pated old man had left the room = chuck 
ling, William would slowly lft his arm 
but Lola would move back from hm 


a step—only a step—and after laying a 
finger archly upon her lips to check him 
Wait ! he would say “7 have a ques 


tion to ask ul 
What que Lio! Lola ?” 


“ This question ir! he would reply 
* —In all that summer, sir, so long ago, why 
did you never tell me what you } until | 


had gone away and it was too late to show 
you what I felt Ah, Ickle B Baxter | 
1 until I looke back upon 


ead In Dream, on the 


never understove 
it all, after | | ! 
train, that day ! Then 1 ki 


And, now, Lola William would say 
* Do you underst me, ? 

Shyvly she would advance the one short 
tep she had put between them, and he, with 
lifted, yearnit irm this time destined to 
no ai ippomnts nt ~ 
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vital a moment did Mrs. Baxter 


At so 
knock at hi 
to Wilham. 
falling miles in an instant, 


to minister un 

sky he dropped 

landing 

cred box out of sight, and spoke gruffly. 
What do you want ?”’ 


I am not ming in, Wilhe,” said 
his mothet I just wanted to know—I 
thought maybe you were looking out of the 


window and noticed where those children 


What hildren ” 


Jane and that little girl from across the 
treet Kirsted, her name must be.”’ 

No I did not 

I just wondered,” Mrs. Baxter said 

\ Genesis thinks he heard the 

IKirsted girl telling Jane she had plenty 

ney for tram-fare He thinks they 

nt somewhere on a car. I thought 


] ” 


vybe you noticed wheth 7 


All right he said, placatively 2 


mean t bother vou, dear,”’ 
J i there 
i silence but no 


"By George i 
he exclaimed 


d of receding foot 
ited Mrs 


ter departure from 


ther ide of the 

1 doo! 
Well what you 
rater” William 

ted 

\ } thing 
m 
ite \ J 
t! I'd have 
tt thar 
not past 
Chat l - 
\ +} rol 
l | ) 
‘ 0 
t t et 
| t the 

| 

| and 

‘ t 
iD 

\ 
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rr and consoling reverie cease 


Out of the rosy 


with a bump. He started, placed the 





Mrs. 
Jane 


“ Why Jane mentioned it,”’ 


Baxter replied with obvious timidity 


why 


said 

She was interrupted by the loud, desperate 
sound of William’s fist smiting his writing 
table, so sensitive was his condition. ‘‘ This 
“ Nobody’s 
business is safe from that child ! ”’ 

“Why, Willie, I don’t see how it matters 


is just unbearable !’’ he cried. 


if 
Nothing 
Do vou 


He uttered a cry “No! 
matters! Nothing matters at all! 


s’pose I want that child, with her insults, 
discussing when Miss Pratt is or is not 
foing away Don't you know there are 


yne things that have no business to be talked 
about by every Tom, Dick and Harry 

‘Yes, dear,’’ she said. “ ] 
of course. I'm going now. I have to go and 
children You try 
at half-past one—and 


understand, 
hunt up those anyway. 
to be back for 
don’t worry, dear ; 


lunch 
you really will be all 


night.’ 
She departed, a sigh from the abyss 
following her as she went down the hall. 
Iler comforting words 


meant nothing pleasant 
who felt 
optimism was 


to her son 
that het 
out ol place and tact- 
less. He had no inten- 
‘all mght,”’ 
desired nobody 


tion to be 
and he 
to interfere with his 
musery 

Ile went 
ror and 


long and piercingly 


to his muir- 


gazing long 


it the William there 
limned, enacted, almost 
unconsciously, a_ little 
scene of parting rhe 
look of suffering upon 
the mirrored face 
slowly altered: in its 
place came one still 


orrowful, but tempered 
with sweet indulgence. 
bh tretched out his 


hand, as if he set it 


upon a head at about 

the height of his 
houldet 

Ve it may mean 

it may mean for 


ever ! he said in a 
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low, tremulous voice. ‘“ Little girl, we must 
be brave ! 


And, the 


mirror, they became expressive of a momen 


while his eyes gazed into the 


tary, pleased surprise, as if, even in the arts of 
sorrow he found himself doing better than 
he knew. But his sorrow was nonce the le3s 
genuine because of that. 

Then he noticed the ink upon his forehead 
and went away to wash it off. When he 
returned he did an unusual thing: he 
brushed his coat thoroughly, removing it 
for this special purpose. After that, he 
earnestly combed and brushed his hair, which 
he had wet, and retied his tie. Finally, he 
took from a drawer two clean handkerchiefs. 
He placed one in his breast pocket, part of 
the coloured border of the handkerchief 
being left on exhibition; and with the 
other he carefully wiped his shoes, Then 
he sawed it back and forth across them, 
and, with a sigh, languidly dropped it upon 
the floor, where it remained. 

Returning to the mirror, he again brushed 
his hair—he went so far, this time, as to 
brush his which seemed not 
much altered by the operation. Suddenly 
he was deeply affected by something seen 


eyebrows, 


in the glass. 

‘ By George! ”’ he exclaimed aloud. 

Seizing a small hand-mirror, he placed it 
in juxtaposition to his right eye, and closely 
studied his left profile as exhibited in the 
larger mirror. Then he examined his right 
profile, subjecting it to a like scrutiny— 
piercing, attentive and prolonged. 

‘ By George!” 

He had made a discovery. There was a 
downy shadow upon his upper lip. What 
he had just found out was that this down 
could be seen projecting beyond the line of 
his lip, like a tiny nimbus. It could be seen 
in profile. 

“ By George /’’ William exclaimed. 

He was still occupied with the two mirrors 


he exclaimed again. 


when his mother again tapped softly upon 
his door, rousing him, as from a dream (brief 
but absorbing), to the heavy realities of that 
day. 

‘ What do you want now ? 

“TIT won't come in,” said 
‘““ T just came to see,” 

‘See what ? ” 

“ 1 wondered—I 
needed something. 
out of order—— 


Mrs. 


saxter, 


thought 
I knew your watch wa 


perhaps you 


* F’r’evan’s sake, what if it is ? ” 
She apologised by means of placative 
laughter, merely murmured, and said: 

“Well, I just thought I'd tell you—be- 
cause if you did intend going to thé station, I 
thought you probably wouldn’t want to miss 
the train, and get there too late. I've got 
your hat here—all nicely brushed for you, 
It’s nearly twenty minutes to one, Willie.” 

** What ?” 

‘Yes, it is. It’s 2 

She had no further speech with him. 
Breathless, William flung open his door, 
seized the hat, racketed down the stairs and 
out through the front door, which he left 
open behind him. Eight seconds later he 
returned at a gallop, hurtled up the stairs 
and into his room, emerging instantly with 
something concealed under his coat. Re- 
plying mother’s in- 
quiries, he fell down the stairs as far as the 





incoherently to his 


landing, used the impetus thus given as a 
help to greater speed for the rest of the 
descent—and was gone. 

Mrs. Baxter went to a windgw in her own 
room and looked out. William\was already 
more than half to the next 
where there was a tram line that ran to the 


way corner, 
station, but the distance was not too great 
for Mrs. Baxter to comprehend the nature 
of the symmetrical white parcel now carried 
in his right hand. Her face became pensive 
as she gazed after the flying slender figure ; 
there came to her mind the recollection of a 
seventeen-year-old boy who had brought a 
a small one, like William’s) 
when she 

For just 


box of chocolate 
to the 
had been visiting 
a moment she thought of that boy she had 


( ov ag 
long ago, 


station once, 
in another town. 


ago, and a smile came 
She wondered what 


known, SO many year 

vaguely upon her lips. 
kind of a woman he had married, and how 
many children he had, and whether he was a 
widower : The fleeting recollection 
passed; she turned from the window and 
shook her head, puzzled. 


fe Now, where on earth could Jane and 


that little Kirsted girl have gone?” she 
murmured, 

At the station, William, descend- 
ing from the tram, found that he had six 


minutes to spare Kteassured of so much 
by the great clock in the station tower, he 
entered the building, and, with calm and 
dignified tc} crossed the large waiting: 
room Phose calm and dignified steps were 
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taken by feet which little betrayed the 
tremulousne of the knees above them. 
Moreover, though William’s face was red, 
his expression—cold, and concentrated upon 
high matters—scorned the stranger and 


warned the lower classes that the mission of 
this bit of gentry 

With 
glanc Cc 


ire that the pet 


was not to them 


but one sweeping and_ repellent 


over the canaille present, he made 
n he sought was not in the 
vaiting-room he turned to the 
h gave admission to the platform, 


put before he went 


rherefore, 
ites whi 
out he paused for an 
Hard by the doors 
from the inside 
girl of ten 
it at William, her eyes just 


tant of displeasure. 
tood a telephone box, and 
nine or Was 
vel of the glass window in 


prospect thus curtailed left no 
ibt that she was a smudged and dusty 
that 

deeply preoccupied with 
nt affair that but to 


William she ested nothing familiar. As 


it was evident her mother 


day 


to encounter hers, the 
with 


ince happened 


ering eyes grew instantly brighter 


xcitement | xposed her whole counten 
and impulsively made 
it him \\ im had not the slightest 
of ever having seen her before. 

He gave her or tern look, 
iething 


and went on 
to b 
affair was not a personal 
till. tl { rities ought 
ome to the 


ought 


not to allow 
station to be 


little 
from 


faced 
sped utterly 
the 


er b m, lhe aw 


Three seconds later the dirty 
were 
doors 
Miss 
perhaps 
But there 
other 


swung 
Pratt. 

two 
lred feet along the platform 
tood, mistakable for no girl on 
stood 
September sun 
gold the 
small bunch of violets 
bunch of but 
her right hand, 
i dozen ] k roses in her left, her litth 
Flopit in the crook of on 


wid artl There she a glow- 


g little figure in the hazy 
ght her hai 
dor ible little 


t her waist, a larger 


eaming under 
fragrant 
5 €xpensiy weet peas in 
arm, and a 
ik of the 
there h 


ets in the cro 


tarry 


Parcher, hes 


young hostess, and Wallace Banks, Johnnie 
Watson and Joe Bullitt—three young gentle- 
men in a condition of pale and solemn 
tensity. Miss Parcher saw William as he 
emerged from the booking office, and she 
waved her folded parasol in greeting, at- 
tracting the attention of the others to him, 
so that they all turned and stared. 

William was at the age when it is em- 
barrassing (even in a state of deep emotion) 
to walk two hundred feet, or thereabout, 
towards a group of people who steadfastly 
watch And when the 
watching group contains the lady of all the 
world before whom wishes to appear 
most debonair, and contains not only her 
but several rivals, who, though fairly good- 
hearted, might hardly be trusted to neglect 
such an opportunity to murmur something 
jocular about one—— _ No, it cannot be said 
that William appeared to be wholly without 
self-consciousness. 

In fancy, he had prophesied for this 
moment something utterly different. He 
had seen himself parting from her, the two 
alone as within a cloud. He had seen him- 
self gently placing his box of chocolates in 
her hands, some of his fingers just touching 
some of hers and remaining thus lightly in 
contact to the very last. He had seen him- 
self bending towards the sweet blonde head 
to murmur the last words of simple 
eloquence, while her eyes lifted in mysteri- 
ous appeal to his—and he had put no other 
figures, not even Miss Parcher’s, into this 


one’s approach. 


one 


few 


picture, 

Parting is the most dramatic moment in 
- and if there is one time when 
the noble and 
graceful appearance it is at the last. To 
leave with the loved one, for recollection, a 


young love; 


lover wishes to present a 


final picture of manly dignity in sorrow- 

that, above all things, is the lover's desire. 
And yet, even at the beginning of William's 
two-hundred-foot advance, he felt the heat 
surging over his ears, and, as he took off 
his hat, thinking to wave it jauntily, in 
reply to Miss Parcher, he made but an un- 
that he wished 


certain gesture of it, so 
he had not tried it. Moreover, he had 
covered less than a third of the distance, 


that all of the 
him with unaccount- 


when he became aware 


group were staring at 

able eagerness, and had begun to laugh. 
William felt certain that his attire was in 

nor was it in itself a 


no way disordered, 
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iter ill ott e people had 

him «are ed a he was to-day, 

id | preserved their gravity. But in 
pite of himself he took off his hat again and 
looked at it to see if anything about it 
might explain this mirth, which, at this 


actiol increased. Nay, it began to be 


hared by strangers; and some set down 


their hand luggage for greater pleasure in 
what they saw 

William's inward state became chaoti 
At first he tried to smile irelessly, to show 
his composure, but he found that he had 
lost almost all control over his features. 


He had no knowledge of his actual expression 
except that it hurt him. In desperation he 
fell back upon hauteur he managed to 
frown, and walked proudly. At that they 
laughed the more, Wallace Banks rudely 
pointing again and again at William; and 


rt till the ufferer reached a 


oncoming 


pot within twenty feet of these delighted 
people did he grasp the significance ol 
Wallac« repeated gesture of pointi 


Even then he understood only when the 
sture was supplemented by half-articulate 


houts ik behind you!” 


** Behind you | 
The stung youth turned 

he beheld an 
isting of two 


and dusty. 


There, directly behind him 
exclusive little procession con 


lamsels in single file, 


For greater caution they had removed 
their hoes; and each damsel, as she 
paraded, dangled from each far-extended 


hand a hoe. And both damscels 


ffused with the joy of a 


wert 
reat mockery. 


Chey were walking with their *‘ stummuck 
t o’ joint ”’ - ,. . . At sight of Wil 
iam’s face th quealed ; they turned and 
ran they got themselves out of sight. 
Simultaneously the air filled with solid 
tl ler, and the pompous train shook the 
l Ah, wot the rd! This wa 
thing that meant to be away the golden 


ind honeysuckle of the world—meant 


t ind would, not abating one iron second. 
\ rter had her hand-bag. Dear heaven 
to be a porter! 
r} rentle porter | | her towards th 
d facompartment ; but first she Rave her 
and Flopit into hands of Ma 
Parcher fora moment hispered a I 
\W Banl rt | Bullitt. Tl 
Jol ic Watsor | ran to Wil 
She took hi | 


“ Don’t forget Lola!’ she whispered shril 
He stood stock still. His face was blank. brou 
his hand limp. In t 
Ile said nothing wasl 
She enfolded May Parcher, kissed her on tl 
devotedly ; then, with Flopit once more ‘ ie. 
under her arm, she ran and jumped into her can $ 
carriage just as the train began to move, eight 
She stood there, with her head out of the Ja 
window, slowly gliding away from them can’t 
and in her eyes there was a sparkle of tears ; hous¢ 
left, it may be, by her laughter at poor cause 
William—or, it may be not. She could not ours 
wave to her friends, in answer to their a 
gestures of farewell, for her arms were too light! 
full of Fiopit and roses and chocolate and inytl 
weet peas, but she kept nodding to them in oe 
a way that made it clear how much sh you,” 
thanked them for being sorry—and that she a“ * 
was sorry too, and loved them all, * Good- ull ? 
bye ’’ she meant. isk ye 
Faster she glided; the engine passed “Hi 
from sight round a curve in the distance with 
but, for a moment longer, they could see isn't ] 
the little face at the window—and to the out t 
very last glimpse they had of her, the small papa 
golden head was still nodding ‘* Good-bye. Ran 
rhen her carriage passed in its turn round “W 
the curve, and they saw her no more haf t 
Lola Pratt was gone ! G'nigh 
Wet-eyed, her young hostess of the long Witl 


summer turned away, and stumbled against away 


William. while 
“Why, Willie Baxter!’ she cried, blink went 
ing at him. tiously 

Ihe last car of the train had rounded the restrail 


curve and disappeared, but William was st teps « 
with his handkercliet toward 
one pound parcel, * Wi 
made ; 


waving farewell—not 
but with a symmetrical, 
wrapped in white tissue paper, virdled with 


blue mbbon | litt] 


‘Stop, Willi aid Miss Parcher dole- “WI 
fully. ‘‘ She can’t see you any more. Look! Wi 
You forgot to give her your chocolate made y 


And, as William's arm fell to his side and sh ~ All 


aw his stricken stare at the little box “We 

Never mind!” she said. ‘Let's all walk he said 

back together, and talk about her on the you feel 

way, and we'll go by the post office, and you to-night 

can send your box to her by express, that he 

Willie.” > not 

<Je ~ but 

bout h 

It was evening, and Jane was in her ¢ Stand at 
room, doing penance there 

An oft-repeated —yodel, followed by 4 round | 





THE BRIDE-TO-BE 


Jane-ee—oh, Jane-nee-ee!” 


brought he ) an open window downstairs, 
In the early dusk she looked out upon the 
hed face of Rannie Kirsted, who stood 
he lawn bel 
Come on « Janie. Mamma says I 
1 stay out of doors an’ play till half-past 
{ 
| hook her head. os 
i't I can’t go outside the 
4 ill rrow. It’s be- 
cw ilked after Willie with 
mmicks out o’ joint.’ 
Pshaw Rannie cried 
My mother didn’t do 
thing to me for that 
Well, nob told her about 
iid Jane reasonably. 
( t come out at 
Rannie urged “Go and 
ir n I Fell her— 
iI ‘ ] Jane inquired 
ri littl I t when she 
t here to | She's gon 
t to play cards—she and 
R i her foot. 
\\ | I guess I 
find hin to do 
\\ | 11 1 in thought she moved 
into the grey dusk 
Jane, o1 r part, left the window and 
front door. Conscien 
s the threshold, but 
het f to looking out. On the 
William alone, hi back 
Willie ! idl Jane softly and, as he 
res] he lifted her voice a 
\\ 
VW tchv t he grunted, not moving 
\\ t mamma 1 was sorry I 
Ally { returned curtly 
\W ] | t ro to bed, Wilh 
mat told me because I made 
| | ipstairs by myself 
2 d eeming to hope 
he w l mething, but he spak 
\\ l t haf to go for a whilk 
I I « haf to go, maybe in 
I wish you'd come and 
t the foot of the stairs till I get up 
rh lit upstairs, but down 
it f dark 
7 





"He beheld an excluvive 


It) 


Hie did not answer. 
Will you, Willie ? ” 
‘Oh, all righ he said. 
This contented her, and she seated her- 
self so quietly upon the floor, just inside the 


gy? 


door, that he ceased to be aware of her, 
thinking she had gone away. He sat 





little procevvion ’ 


wy <- 


into the darkness, which 


staring tly 


had 


vacan 


come on with that abruptness which 


begins to be noticeable in September. His 
elbows were on his knees, and his body was 
unk far forward in an_ attitude of 
desolation 

The small noises of the town—that town 
<o empty to-mght—fell upon his ears 


mockingly. It seemed to him incredible that 


0 hollow a gown could go about its nightly 


affairs just as usual \ man and a woman, 

ing by, laughed loudly at ymething the 
man had said: the sound of their laughter 
was horrid to William. And from a great 
cistance from far out in the country- 
there came the faint, long-drawn whistle of 
an engine That was the sorrowfulest 
ound of all to William Ilis lonely mind’s 
eye sought the vasty spaces to the east; 
crossed fields, and river, and hill, to where 
a long train whizzed onward through the 
dark—farther and farther and farther away. 
William uttered a sigh, so hoarse, so deep 
from the tombs, so prolonged, that Jane, 
who had been relaxing herself at full 
length upon the floor, sat up straight with 
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parallel as a means to make scorn of him. 


a jerk But she was wise enough not to 


Now the full moon came masquerading 
umong the branches of the shade trees; it 
came in the likeness of an enormous foot- 
ball, glonously orange. Gorgeously it rose 
higher, cleared the trees, and resumed its 
silver disc. 


wonted impersonation of a 


Here was another mockery. What was the 
use of a moon now ? 

Its use appeared straightway. 
coincidence with that rising moon, 
came, from but a little distance down the 
street, the sound of a young male voice, 
singing. It was not a musical voice, yet 
sufficiently loud ; and it knew only a portion 
of the words and air it sought to render, 
but, upon completing the portion it did know, 
it instantly began again, and sang that 


In direct 
there 


portion over and over with _ brightest 
patience. So the voice approached the 


residence of the Baxter family, singing what 
the shades of night gave courage to sing— 
the familiar air of ‘ Tipperary.” 

Jane spoke unconsciously. 

“Tt’s Freddie,”’ she said, 

And at that, William leaped to his feet ; 
this was something he could not bear: he 
made a bloodthirsty dash towards the gate. 

You get out o’ here !’’ William roared. 

The song stopped. Freddie Banks fled 

like a rag on the wind, 


. « « Now here is a strange matter. 
Maeterlinck proves to us that the future 
exists, simultaneously with the 
Well, if his proofs be true, then at 
Wilham 
Banks, the 
day 


already 
present. 
this very moment when 
menacingly of Freddie 
air of a happy June day—a 
narily counted ten years nine 
and twenty-one days in 
present sorrowful one—the 
that happy June day, so far in the future, 


thought 
bright 
ordi 
month 
advance of this 
bright air of 


was actually trembling to a wedding march 
played by a church organ; and this self 
same Freddie, with a white flower in his 
button-hole, and in every detail accoutred 
as a wedding usher, was an usher of this very 
William who now (as we ordinarily count 
time) threatened his person. 

But for more miracles : 

As William turned again from the door, 


to resume his meditations upon the steps, 


his incredulous eyes fell upon a performance 
beyond 


amazingly fantasy, and without 


Not ten feet from the porch—and in the 
that fell upon the path 
Miss Mary Randolph Kirsted 


full moonlight 
to the gate 
was walking. 

She was walking with insulting pomposity 
in her most pronounced semi-circular manner, 

“You get out o’ here!’ she said in a 
voice as deep and hoarse as she could make 
it. ‘‘ You get out o’ here!” 

Her intention was as plain as the moon, 
She was presenting in her own person a 
sketch of William himself; by this means 
expressing her opinion of him and avenging 
Jane. 


** You get out o’ here ! ’’ she croaked, 


The shocking audacity took William's 
breath. He faspe d ; he sought for words. 
“Why, you—you——” he cried. “ You— 


you sooty-faced little givi ! 

In this fashion he directly addressed Miss 
Mary Randolph Kirsted for the first time in 
his life. 

And that was the strangest thing of this 
strange Stranger still because, 
like life itself 
upon the surface of it. But if Maeterlinck 
has the right of the matter, and if the bright 
that almost eleven years 
in the so-called future, was 


evening, 


there was nothing remarkable 


air ol June day, 
indeed already 
Villiam stood 
a great bank 
church aisle ; 
saun 


trembling to Lohengrin, then 
with Johnnie Watson against 
of flowers at the door of a 
that roped with 
ribbon; and William and 


waiting for something important to happen. 


aisle was white 


Johnnie were 


And then, to the strains of the wedding 
march, a stately, solemn, roseate, gentle 
young thing with bright eyes seeking 


through a veil for William's eyes—— 

Yes, if the great Macterlinck is right it 
seems that William ought to have caught 
at least that 
march, however faint——-some bars or strains 
drift before 
of this September 


some eerie echo of wedding 
their time upon the moonlight 
night in his eighteenth 
yeal For there, beyond the possibility 0! 
any fate to intervene, or of any later vague. 
fragmentary memory of even Miss Pratt to 
impair, there in that moonlhght was his 
future before him 

Hie started forward furiously. 

You sooty-laced little 
But he not wasting his breath 


upon the empty au 


paused 


His bride-to-be wa gone, 
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HOME-:-MAKERS AT SCHOOL 


Teaching Girls the Art of Home-Craft 


By 


MARY HILL, 


A G.P. 


(Illustrated th Phot graph by hind fermisston of Sir Isaac Pitmas Sons, Ltd.) 
OW that so many women have been _ tion, lost its reality and became a thing of 
N taken from their homes to replace specimens and diagrams. 

the men needed at the Front, there Gradually ‘‘ the powers that be ’’ awak- 
rave danger of home-life being neglected. ened to this serious defect in our educational 
Apart from tl r, there has been of late system, but the suggested remedy, in the 
inc! tendency to draw girls _ first place, implied that home-making would 
l women from the domestic occupa have to be taught as a subject quite apart 
tor ind we iall soon have to face the from the class-room ; in fact, for this branch 
blem of making the home-worker more of her education a girl has been taken 
terested and more capable if the home from her usual school surroundings to 
’ le of the nati not to suffer irreparably elaborately fitted ‘‘ Centres,’’ in which the 
How can we interest young growing girls instruction has been given by _ teachers 

the work of t home ? holding certain technical qualifications, 


What is Woman's Sphere ? 


It must be fessed that the tendency 
too often been to put a masculine in 

I tion things educational bor 
irs tl hool disregarded the home 

fia I future life altogether i 
hard and fast line being drawn between 
lOOl al m Thus, for example, 

Dler i were set in the 
ind office rather than 

that of tl and even needlework, 
urely éie Wwomat bject in a girl’s educa- 


Home and School 

To what extent has this fostered the idea 
that the school is superior to the work of 
an everyday household, that home and 
school are things apart ? 

Che Memorandum of the Board of Educa- 
tion on the Teaching of Infant Care ’’— 
one branch of so-called Domestic Science— 
some authorities have seen the 
After declaring that the 

high qualities of mind 


that it should be entrusted 


hows that 
this. 
teaching calls for 


and heart, it urge 


danger of 
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A Lesson in 


Polishing. —) 





to the teacher in charge of the class becauss An Educational Experiment 
she is able to link up and connect the teach An attempt has been made to find a \ 
ing with other school work, and will have olution of the problem in the Ranmoor 
many opportunities of reminding the girl Council University Demonstration School, 
that they must not regard their domestk Shetheld. This part of a girl's education ts 
training merely as an interesting school brought into her everyday school life, for 
lesson, but that they must make use of the the instruction is given by the class teacher 
knowledge gained in their own homes in and all the work revolves around the ordinary 
vears to come. Cclass-room One can hardly speak of it as 
his point of view is of even greater a single “ subject, for it touches every 
importance than technical qualification ide of home-life, and hence the teaching 1s 
in the teacher. . And class teacher very varied but everything ts approached / 
will not find it difficult to acquire that as something the girls will be bound fo use 
knowledge of simple facts which is all someday. Thus, forexample, the circulation 
that i necessary 7 The teaching of the blood is learnt as a help towards home- 
hould come to be considered as an in nursing and rendering first aid, cleanliness 
tegral part of school work with which all and the care of the school furniture as an 
firls should be familiar incentive towards the similar treatment of 
One cannot help feeling that this strike that at home, and so on 
ery root of the matte The glory low keenly interested girls of twelve, 
f the English home li in more than thirteen and fourteen are about it all! It 
meets the ey and it is not just a question is just one thing at school that can be made : 
t k yin the most ap} roved way of to ippeal to ; eirl and which all can . 
managing a house; the instruction must ) thoroughly enjoy 
per than that or it has no permanent Phe illustrations show the girls hard at 
ue, work during different ‘' Home-craft ”’ hours A Dem 
o the Va 
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HOME-MAKERS 


—we try not to speak of a /esson in home- 
craft, for obvious reasons. 

Many ways could be suggested of starting 
the work, but perhaps one of the best is to 
imaginary home— 


begin by furnishing an 


a form of “ pretending,’’ which makes a 
strong appeal to every girl! If one can 
contrive, at the outset, to make them feel 
they are about to furnish a real hous« 


each one for herself—their enthusiasm ovet 


furniture catalogues will know no bounds. 
Of course, these imaginary dwellings are 
similar in size to the ones in which the girls 
live, and the furniture must be suitable for 
While the pros and cons of utility, 


beauty, and ec¢ 


such 
momy are considered, inci- 
dentally they discover the folly and extrava- 
gance of buying on the“ hire system,” and 


work out many problems in arithmetic too. 


Practice and Theory 
Having furnished their homes 
they come naturally to the 


“ with 
imagination,”’ 
ideration of the care of 
that in the 

spend so many hours 
often surprised at the 


very pra tical con 


all furniture, beginning with 
room in which they 


each day. U1 is 


a 


A Demonstration with 
the Vacuum Cleaner, 
1038 
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AT SCHOOL 


number of recipes for home-made furniture 
polish that can be gathered from a class, 
and if a few of them are prepared by the girls 
themselves—the cost of each being worked 
out and compared with the ready-made 
article, of course—a Furniture Polish Com- 
petition is a splendid way of increasing the 
The girls are in 


supply of elbow grease ! 
the midst of a competition in the 
picture, and are immensely critical about 
the results. Having realised the 
difference they can make to the shabbiest 
furniture, one is not surprised that they 
never tolerate dull and dirty desks again. 
Surely this feeling is bound to spread 
beyond the school walls. One rejoices to 
find that it does. 

It is of supreme importance that girls 
should appreciate the need for breathing 
fresh, pure air, free from dust which harbours 


such 


once 


disease germs, and from poisonous gases. 
First they learn what breathing really means, 
and the difference that it makes to the 
health and strength of the body ; then they 
consider the methods adopted in school for 
keeping the atmosphere fresh and sweet. 


They are encouraged to consider these 
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may be explained. A_ neighbouring iron- 


I ds critically, as vitally concerning each 
them How many girls have written monger came to the rescue, as the picture 
| learned dissertations upon ven- shows. He sent a man with a machine 
i n while sitting in an atmosphere that one morning, and a delightful hour was 
one could almost cut with a knife! spent in listening to his interesting ex- 


But the discussion of these matters does not 


sto] 
one turns to the hom«s 


ways in which one must try to keep the air of 
fresh and pure and free from the 
leadly dust which gathers so persistently 
this connection that 
sweeping. A 


a house 


cit 
every day It is in 
they learn the best way of 


First-Aid 


Practice, 


little practical demonstration 
amount of talk on the ibye 
not say very much about the 


to avoid raising a cloud o 
ing, 1f a soit 
and volunteers are 
Vhy doe it alway 

ral thing 
weeper to bend her 
while the bristles are 


it 


p with the school conditions. 
and particularly the 


{f dust when sweep- 
long-handled bru 
invited to come 
seem 
in the world 
head over 
well-flattened on 


planation of its mechanism and then testing 


its efficiency. 
The school is exceptionally fortunate in 


Naturally 


it has a garden attached to it, 
small 


one respect 
and the elder 
patch about the size of many back gardens, 


girls rejoice over a 


in which they grow flowers from seed. The 


Californian Poppy, Forget-me-nots, Nas- 





is worth any turtium Love-in-a-mist, and Mignoncette 
need all flourish and are very popular, All the 
older girls share in the work, preparing the 
rathering the 


the greatest 


{ One 


are necessary 


soil, sowing the seed, and 


flowers; perhaps the last is 
joy, especially when one discovers that the 


the better they 


his available 
and use 
the most more 


young 


they are gathered 
grow! And when they are gathered, what 
then ? 

In most schools there is a corner called 
in which the 


jor a 
the handle 


their sides and the dust is swept in a whirl — the “‘ Ladies’ Private Room,” 
round her feet But yet, how quickly members of the staff hang their hats and 
thi ire put might if once the mistake coats, and several of them frequently spend 
re ised the mid-day interval. The girls in this 
And hile their t re upon th school set to work on one such room, and 
home-hit t 1 t up-to-date worked a revolution in its appearame. 
t lof gettu t « tis nol over It bears a very different aspect from that 
Phe « is to obtain a which it did a few years ago Shelves 





have been stained and poli hed; casement 
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curtains with hand-made holland em- 
protect the coats and 
dust, and hide the 
a cloth, also with 


broidered borders 


hats from the 
sightly pes 
artistic ‘“‘ hom 
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made ”’ 


— 
mpl, 





The Wrong Way 


to Use a Broom— 


ble; in front 


hearthr 


i nogram embroi 





of the fire lies a 
with the school 
lered in the middle ; 
ions in dainty wash 
an attractive air to 


} 


These are some of 
rht by the busy 
who learnt as 

h of the value and 
colour ina 
useful, 
of decoration. 


home 
simple, and 


larly kept clean 
but once a year 
ver-all pinafores 
thoroughly turn 
upervision of the 


{ course, after the art 


border, covers the 


of sweeping, dusting and polishing has 
been mastered. 

But the room also comes into the daily 
life of the class, for having made a bright, 
pleasant ‘‘ home ”’ corner in the school, it is 
the girls’ delight to keep it cheerful and 
dainty. The vases are never empty; 
sprays of ivy, fern or barberry are utilised 
in most unexpected ways during the winter, 
and in the summer, when the garden is a 
blaze of flowers, quite daring colour schemes 
areattempted. And it costs so little money, 
too! For sixpennyworth of seed one can 
have a wealth of flowers to fill half-a-dozen 
vases from early summer to late autumn. 
The girls work in pairs, and are ‘‘ on duty ” 
a week at a time. The utmost liberty is 
given to them to exercise individual taste, 
the only stipulation being that the room 
must always be fresh, neat, and attractive. 

Every housewife knows how varied and 
how various are the duties that make up 





—and the 
Right Way. 
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“ the trivial round ”’ of the ‘‘ home-maker.” 
She knows, too, that it is often the woman 
with the most to do who manages to get 
through it with the least fuss and worry. 
Where lies the secret of her success ? More 
often than not in the methodical, orderly 
planning of her work. Every day brings 
fresh duties, which recur with weekly 
regularity, and the girls are invited to 
suggest these from their own home ex- 
perience; then they arrange them, por- 
tioning them out evenly throughout the days 


» © 


ad 
FE? 


- 


o 
- 


he 


a 


Changing the Sheet 
in Sick-Nursing. 
of the week. Of course they soon discover 
that no two hom can be exactly alike, 
but they find a strong family likeness be 
tween most of them Everything is con 
sidered, from lighting the fire on Monday 
morning, when they learn that 
Ill huswifry lieth 
Till nine’ of t ] 


Good huswitfry trieth 
lo rise with th | 


to going to bed on Sunday night. Having 
satisfied themselves that nothing has beet 
mitted, they draw up a working time 
table, in as neat a manner as possible, on 
a sheet of paper or cardboard that one might 
hang in the kitchen as a reminder 

The home exchequer is tackled in a 
similar manner. The proper management 
of money 1s an important part of every 


woman's life, no matter what her circum 





stances may be. The girls handle huge 
sums, figuratively speaking, in their arith- 
metic lessons, but in the home-craft hour 
they take a worker’s wage, and try to lay it 
out to the best advantage. They practise 
setting out the real accounts of a home, 
quite simply and clearly, and are generally 
surprised to find how quickly the pennies 
saved make the pounds gained. 

Personal hygiene, first-aid and home- 
nursing are matters of vital importance, and 
the teaching of them is so naturally inter- 
woven that they be- 
come of real, living 
interest to the girls, 
The illustrations show 
how they are led to 
feel that what they 
learn in this connec- 
tion must be of use 
and value to them- 
selves and others— 
not merely a subject 
upon which questions 
will be asked at some 
examination ! 

Sufficient has been 
said to indicate the 
lines upon which the 
work has developed. 
It may be asked how 
far it interferes with 
or in any way affects 
the recognised school 
subjects. Experience 

alone can give a 
atisfactory answer to this question, After 
everal years’ trial of the work, one can 
declare most emphatically that the effect 
has been in every way beneficial. It must 
be remembered that although it comes more 
or less into every day’s doings, yet 1t 1s never 
allowed to interrupt the regular lessons. 
One of the surprising results has been its 
effect upon the so-called ‘ dull” girl. 
When one of them, for example, dis¢ overed 
that she could polish a desk as well as, or 
better than, her fellows, her whole outlook 
on school and education changed in a truly 
miraculous fashion. Having found one 
thing she could do really well at s hool, het 
interest in her other work increased accorid- 
ingly. As for the bright and clever gitl, 
he has found a fresh outlet for her wt 
ind “ home-making’”’ has acquired a new 


dignity and interest in her eyes. 
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MICHAEL 


Serial Story 


By E. F. 


CHAPTER XVI 


;, IN THE TRENCHES 

ICHAEL was sitting in the kitchen of 

a French farm-house just outside the 
village of Laires, some three miles 

ehind the Er h front. The kitchen door 
was open, and on the flagged floor was cast an 
of primrose-coloured November sun- 

ne, warm | pleasant, so that the blue- 
ttle flies buzzed hopefully about it, settling 
asionally ( t cracked green door, where 
ey cleaned their wings, and generally fur- 
ied themselves up, as if the warmth was 
ut of a spring day that promised summer 
follow. They were there in considerable 
mbers, for just outside in the cobbled 
rd was a heap of manure, where they 
orl col ited Against the white 

ashed wall f the house there lay a fat 
asking tentedly, and snorting in 
lream The yard, bounded on two 

es by the } walls, was shut in on th 
third b row farm-sheds, and the fourth 
vas open Just outside it stood a small 
se half fl ed with the brimming water 

i sluggish st m that meandered by the 

le of the f road leading out of the 
1, which ¢ 1 to the left, and soon 

1 t | Th farm-road was 

t er wat tl gh not deeply, so 
kirt its raised banks it 

{ : , 


iry-shod to the high 


derneath which the stream passed 


Through the kitchen window, set opposite 


door, could be seen a broad stretch of 

nd type, flat and bare, 
with dykes, where sedges 
red slightly in the 


Here and there were pools of 


southerly breez 


overflowed 


rivulets, and e and there were planta 

of stunted hornbeam, the russet leaves 

which still r thickly to them But 

the main it w bare and empty land 
Just below ¢ kitchen window there w 

t of « ted ground, thriftily and 

illy used for the growing of vege- 
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Concession, however, was made to 
the sense of brightness and beauty, for on 
each side of the path leading up to the door 
ran a row of Michaelmas daisies, rather 
battered by the fortnight of rain which had 
preceded this day of still warm sun, but 
struggling bravely to shake off the effect 
of the adverse conditions under which they 
had laboured. 

he kitchen itself was extremely clean 
and orderly. Its flagged floor was still damp 
and brown in patches from the washing 
it had_ received hours before; but 
the draught between open window and 
door fast drying it. Down 
the centre of the room was a deal 
without a cloth, on which 
laid some half-dozen plates, each marked 
with a knife and fork and spoon and a 
thick glass, ready for the serving of the 
midday meal. On the whitewashed walls 
two photographs of family groups, in 
appeared the father and mother 
and three little children, in the other the 


tables. 


two 


open was 


table were 


hung 


ne of which 


same iges some ten years later, and 
a lithograph of the Blessed Virgin. On each 
ide of the table a deal bench, at the 


perso! 


was 


head and foot two wooden armchairs. A 
dresser stood against the wall, on the floor 
by the oven was a frayed rug, and most im 
P yrtant of all, to Michael’s mind, was a big 
stewpot that tood on the top of the oven 
From time to time a fat, comfortable 
Frenchwoman bustled in, and took off the 


lid of this to stir it, or placed on the dresser 
af of freshly cooked 
three of Michael’s 
brother-officers were there, one sitting in the 


patch of sunlight with his back against the 


a plate of cheese, or a 1 


brown bread. Iwo or 


reen door, another on the outside 
rhe post had come in not long before, and 
all of them, Michael included, were occu 
pied with letters and papers. 

To-day there happened to be no letters 
for Michael, and the paper which he glanced 
at seemed a very feeble effort in the way ol 


There no news in it, 


step 


entertainment. was 


except news about the war, which here, out 
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Frenchwoman who bustled about had any- 


nt, did not interest him in the 
Perhaps in England people liked 
that a hundred yards of trenches 
had been taken at one place, and that three 


(rern attacks had failed at another; but 
whel ' i were actually engaged \or had 
bee r would so soon ain be) in taking 


part in those things, it seemed a waste of 
paper and compositor’s time to record them. 
There was a column of letters also from 
indignant Britons, using violent language 
about the crimes and treachery of Germany. 
That also was uninter¢ sting and far-fetched 
Nothing that Germany had done mattered 
the least. There was no use in arguing and 
slinging wild expressions about; it was a 
tale subject altogether when you were 
within earshot of that incessant booming of 
guns. All the morning that had gone on 
without break, and no doubt they would get 
ews of what had happened before they set 
it again that evening for another spell in 
the trenches. But in all probability nothing 
particular had happened. Probably the 
London papers would record it next day, a 
further tediousness on their part. It would 
be much more interesting to hear what was 
roing on there, whether there were any 
new plays, whether there had _ been 
any fresh concerts, what the weather was 
like, or even who had been lunching at 
Prince’s, or dining at the Carlton. 

He put down his uninteresting paper, and 
trolled out into the farmyard, stepping 
ver the legs of the junior officer who 
blocked the doorway and did not attempt 
to move. On the doorstep was sitting a 
major of his regiment, who, more politely, 
hifted his place a little so that Michael 
hould pass. Outside the smell of manure 
was acrid but not unpleasant, the old sow 

unted in her sleep, and one of the green 
hutters outside the upper windows slowly 
blew to There w meone inside the 

om ipparently, for the moment after a 
hand d arm bare to the elbow were pro- 

ided, and fastened the latch of the shutter, 

that it should not move again. 

A little farther on was a rail that sepa- 
ited the copse from the roadway, and here 

of the wind Michael sat down and lit a 
irette to stop h yearning for the 
ng stewpot, which would not be 
ached for half an hour yet. The day, he 
elieved was Wednes but the whole 
juiet of the place ¢ 


, apart from that drowsy 


bo mi r on the eastern horizon, made it 
Nobody but the fat 
102 


feel like Sur day 


thing to do; there was a Sabbath leisure 
about everything, about the dozing sow, the 
buzzing flies, the lounging figures that read 
When last they were 
here, it is true, there were rather more of 
them. Fight officers had been billeted here 
last week, before they had been in the 
trenches, and now there were but six. This 


letters and papers, 


evening they would set out again for 
another forty-eight hours in that hellish in 
ferno, but to-morrow a fresh draft was 
arriving, so that when next they for 
gathered here, whatever had happened in 
the interval, there would probably be at 
least six of them. 

It did not seem to matter much what six 
there would be, or whether there would be 
more than six or less. All that mattered 
at this moment, as he inhaled the first in- 
cense of his cigarette, was that the rain was 
over for the present, that the sun shone from 
a blue sky, that he felt extraordinarily well 
and tranquil, and that dinner would soo! 
be ready. But of all these agreeable things 
what pleased him most was the tranquillity; 
to be alive here with the manure heap 
steaming in the sun, and the sow asleep 
by the house wall, and swallows settling 
on the eaves, was “Paradise enow.” Some- 
where deep down in him were streams of 
yearning and of horror, flowing like an 
underground river in the dark. He yearned 
for Sylvia, he thought with horror of the 
two days in the trenches that had preceded 
this rest in the whitewashed farmhouse, and 
with horror he thought of the days and 
nights that would succeed it But both 
horror and yearnings were stupefied by 
the content that flooded the present 
moment. No doubt it was reaction 
from what had gone bef re, but the 
reaction was com] lete. Ju t now he 
asked for nothing but to sit in the sun 
and smoke his cigarette, and wait for dinner 
As far as he knew he did not think of any- 
thing particular; he just existed in the sun 

The wind must have shifted a little, for 
before long it came round the corner of the 
house and slightly spoiled the mellow 
warmth of the sunshine. This would never 
do. The Epicurean in him revolted at the 
idea of losing a moment of this complete 
well-being, and arguing that if the wind 
blew here, it must be dead caim below the 
kitchen window on the other side of the 
house, he got off his rail and walked along 
the slippery bank at the edge of the flooded 


« 
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It was hard to 
and his progress was 


rder to go there 
' here. 


he would take any amount 
e t kl geiting his feet wet in 
ed hen there was a patch 

f teh en to cross, where the mud 
rather ; yingly to his instep, and, 
e garden path, he very 

" his boots and with a fallen 
the clots of soil that stuck 

le f i that he had been quite right in 


that the air would be windless 
rreat content he sat down 
wall. A tortoise- 
encouraged by the warmth, 
the Michaelmas 


path and settling 


wuse 


it among 

that bordered the 
them, per r it wings to the genial 
there 


inserted 


Two « three bees buzzed also: 


mer-] tranquillity into 


squalls and rain 
well as Michael into living 
ete the pre hour. Gnats 
1 al t One settled on Michael's 
d, where he instantly killed it, and was 
the the 
sounded in 
the east 


absolute 


vember 


sent 


For time 
had 
the morning to 


and 


Had he not been so hungry, and 


he had done so 


. all ns which 


quiet 


ble t t the idea of the stew pot 
have beer 


the 


Michael would 
hi back to 


i ] , eve! 


un- 


and embanked 


raised 
1 ran eastwards in 


the low-lying field 
t traight line Just opposite 
the 


there onwards it lay un 


f v the last outlying huts of 


But fore many minutes wert 
: ] the itumn noon berar 
tant humming, faint 


louder, 
a little brown speck 


him It turned out 


klv vrowing 


er, mounted on a motor 


a hoot of his horn roared 
] ilace. Immediately 
steadier and 


nor w ] ider, and Mi hael, re 


into the 


humming, 


tinctively 
an English aeroplane, 


be hit d, 


roing cast 


omewhere 


over 


him 


it topped its direct 


to mount in spirals, and 


height, it 


? {} ‘ 


resumed its 


onward journey towards the German lines. 
Then three or four privates, billeted in the 
village, and now resting after duty in the 
tren hes, strolled along the road, 
and talking. They sat down not a hundred 
yards Mi hael 


whistle “ Tipperary.” 


laughing 


and one began to 
Another 
took it up until all four were engaged on it. 
It was i the 
performers in 
vaguely pleasant effect, and if not in tune 


from 
and anothe1 
not precisely in tune 


nor 


l were 
unison, but it produced a 
with the notes as the composer wrote them, 
the sight and sound of those four whistling 
and idle soldiers 
of security of Sunday morning. 


was in tune with the aii 


Something far down the road caught 
Michael’s eye, some moving line of brown 
wagons. As they came nearer he saw that 


they were the motor-ambulances of the Red 
the 
had we 


} 
atong 


and 
that 


as little jolting 


Cross, moving slowly ruts 
holes which the traffic 
the occupants should suffer 
Chey 


been 


Tm, So 
as was possible. carried no doubt 
the wounded who had from the 
trenches last night, and now, after calling 
for them at the fir station in the 
rear of the lines, them to 
hospital. As they pas ed men sit- 
ting by the roadside, one of them shouted, 


taken 


st dressing 
were removing 


the four 


“Cheer O, mates!” and then they fell to 
whistling “Tipperary” again. Then, oh, 
blessed moment! the fat Frenchwoman 


looked out of the kitchen 
his head. 

“Diner, m’sieu,” 
another th 


window just abov 


she said, and Mi hael, 
ucht of 


scrambled to his 


ambulance ot 
feet. Some 
of his mind he 


without 
aeroplane, 
where in the middle distance 
was sorry that this tranquil morning was 
darkness of it 
yearning and of 


over, just as below in the 
those streams of 
his ordinary 


there ran 


horror, but all work-a-day self 


was occupied with th immediate prospect 


of the stewpot It was some sort of a 
ragout, he knew, and he lusted for it. Red 
wine of the country would be there, and 
cheese and new brown bread. .... It 


| how completely his 


their gra 


surprised him to fir 
bodily 
tification 


need and the plea ure of 
yn of him, 
to go back to the 


and when thei 


had posse i 

They were under orders 
trenches shortly after sunset, 
hour 


meal was over there remained but an 


or two before they had to start. The warmth 


and glory of the day was already gone, and 
streamers of cloud were beginning to form 
over the open sky All afternoon these 
thickened till 1 dull laver of grey had 
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thick verspread the heavens, and below 
t t n oO va} ir t t cut off the un 
T ind was blowing chilly With that 
in the weather,” Michael’s mood 

changed also, and the horror of the return 


to the trenches began to come to the surface 


He was not as yet aware 
fear of death or of wound; 


1 


shrinking from the whole 
ness of murder, where hu 
sands of men along the 
tretched half-way across 


ployed, day and night, \ 


quarrel with each other, i 
vigilant work of killir \ 


those four who had whist 
t cvether, and vet they wert 


of young sweet life up to tl 


of any physical 
the feel- 
ing was one of some mental and spiritual 
of this vast busi 
ndreds and thou- 
battle front 


rather, 


that 


were 


7 
em 


n the unsleepit 
if tofthem, 


probability, were quite decent fellows, like 


led “Ti 
( ndin 


e knees 


PI 


il 
I 


I 


Wa 


in foul and ill-smelling trenches, in orde 


kill others whom they had 
as specks on the sights 
Somewhere behind that 

as he knew, there stood the 


never se 
of the 


uesome 


1] 
Pall 


r to 


en except 


‘Ir 


bu 


rifles 


Cause, calm and 


serene, like some great stat i¢, Which made 
this insensate murderi necessary; but just 
tor an hour to day, a he w ted till they h d 
to be on the move , he found himsel 
unable to make real to his own mind the 
existence of that cause, and could not see 
beyond the bloody and hideous things that 
resulted from it 

Then, in this inact of waiting I 
attack of mere physi il cowardice seized 
him, and he found hims« imagi the 
mutilation and torture that erhay Waited 
him personally in thos« thly ditche He 
tried to busy himself the preparatic 
if the few things that he \v 1 take wit 
him, he tried to ¢ ge ] elf by re 
membering that in } prey experiene 
there he had not beer of any fea 
by telling him elf that these were onli the 
inreal anticipations that were alwa read 
to pounce on one even before such n 
ilarming affau to the dentist 
jut In spite of hi effort he tound | 

] rrowing clamt 1 cold at 

t ts which eset W hat 
there happened to ] t had happe 
t another junior offi I was close t 
him at the moment ( a fragment 
hell turned him fror i ‘ ! it 

1 rith ge bur ‘ it the bottom f the 
tre I He had : 3 a e ( 
| like that, 1 nd « out, 
For God’ ke | ] ' \\ f 


mercifully, he was killed outright, so that 
he would lie there in peace till next nig 

they removed his er or perhaps Fhe 
bury him in the trench itself, with a dozen 
handfuls of soil cast over him? At that he 
suddenly realised how passionately he 
wanted to live, to escape from this infernal 
butchery, to be safe again, gloriously or in- 
gloriously, it mattered not which, to be 
with Sylvia once more. He told himself 
that he had been an utter fool ever to re- 
enter the army again like this. He could 
certainly have got some appointment as 
dispatch-carrier or had himself attached to 
the head quarters staff, or even have shuffled 
yut of it altogether 
he wanted Sylvia; he wanted to be allowed 


Sut, above all, 


to lead the ordinary human life, safely and 
ecurely, with the girl he loved, and with 
the musical pursuits that were his passion 
Hle had hated sol liering in times of peace ; 
he found now that he was terrified of it in 
times of war. Tle felt physically sick, as 
with cold hands and trembling knees he 
tood and wait d, lig hting tigarettes and 
throwing them away, in front of the kitchen 
fire, where the stewpot was already bubbling 
again for those lucky fellows who would 
eturn here to-night 

he Major of his company was sitting in 
the window watching him, though Michael 
was unaware of it. Suddenly he got up, 
and came acro to the fire, and put his 


Don’t mind it, Comber,” he said quietly 
We all get a touch of it sometimes. But 
ll find it will Pass all right It’s the 


vaiting doin othing that does it.’ 
That to hed Michael absolutely in the 
right place 
Thank awfully, sir,” he iid 
Not a bit But it real beastly 
while it last You'll be all right when we 
move Don’t forget to take your fur coat 
p if you've t one We shall have a cold 
ht 
Just after sunset they set out, marching 


the gatherin dusk down the road east- 

f 

irds, where in a mile or two they would 
trike the huge rabbit warren of trenches 


that joined the French line to the north and 


ith. Once or twice they had to open out 

i go by the margin of the road to let 
bulance or commissariat wagons go by, 

t there wa yut little traffic here, as the 

! n line of communication lay on other 
High above them, scarcely visible 

] 


the dusk, a English aeroplane droned 


wv 


= 
— 


“; 


Orawn by 
Hermann, . , 


Stanley Jaws 
he whispered ”’ 
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and once there 
ler given to scatter over the fields 


: (,ern Taulhe | ed across them. 
Tl ‘ ised much lauvhte and chaff amon 

t men, and Michael | | one say, ~ Dove 
they call it, do they? I'd like to make a 


pigeon-pie of them dove , Soon they 
ambled back on to the road again, al d 
the interminable “ Tipperary ” was resumed, 
Michael remembered 
Barbara had heard it at a musi 

hall, and had spoken of it as a new and 
tchy tune which you could carry away wit! 
u. Nowadays it carried you away. It 
had become the audil ul ol the British 
Che trench which Michael’ 


to occupy for the next forty eight hours was 


( ompany were 


in the first firing line, and to reach it they 
i a mile of com 


munication trenches, from which on all 

es, like a vast rabbit warren, there opened 
out other galleries and passages that led 
to different parts of this net-work of the 
lines. It ran not in a straight line but in 


1 


hort sections with angles intervening, so 


der no circumstance suuld any consider 
e leneth of it be enfil ded, and was lit 
here il there | lit my placed in 
r bi ire i! ( r wall of a, CO 
TOr e distance t me if was dark 
except for the vx 1c twilight of the clouds 
overhead The again, as they ap- 
| ched the firing line, it would suddenly 
ne intensely bright, wl from the Eng 
lines, or from those of the Germar 


two hundred 
rds in front of them, a fire-ball or star- 


ere lav not tT re thal! 


hell was sent up, that caused everything 


» vivid illumina 





came irom one ‘ ther a voll ot 
le shots, that ke the crack of 
ck-whiy and r twice a_ bullet 
ed over their } t t} huzz f 
I viciou t ect Here and 
vhere the I I ft nad 
vil, they wv 1 tl h mud that 
I half wa up t the knee, and each 
t had to be lifted witl effort, and wa 
t free with ai si g& suck FE] 
ere if th I ‘ t} 
| t ra } 1 hes 
t had drained : the 1 
But whether t path lay over 
r ‘ +) l th me t 
4 | t ‘ ’ 
P lines from t t ld noe 


away. There was a perpetual pervading 
reck that flowed alot g irom the entrance 
ot trenche to right al | left, that reminded 


Michael of the 


mell of a football scrim 


mage on a wet day, laden with the odours 


ot weat and dripp 4 clothes, and om 


thing deadlier and more acrid. 


they pas ed under a section covered in with 


1 


boards, over which the ea 


turf had been replaced, so that reconnoitrir 


aeroplanes should not so easily spy it out, and 


here from dark excavations the 


verpowering]) Now and then the ground 


over which they passed yielded uneasily t 
) 
i 


the foot, where lay, only light 


over, some corpse which it had been Impos 
ible to remove, and from time to time they 
passed a huddled bundle of khaki not yet 


taken away. But except for the artillery 


duel that day they had heard going on i 
the morning, the last day or two had beet 
quiet, and the wounded had all been got 


out, and for the most part the dead also, 
After a long tramp in this communication 
trench they made a sharp turn to the right, 
and entered that which they were going to 
hold for the next forty-eight hour Here 
they relieved the regiment that had oc 
pied it till now who filed out as they came 
in. Along it at intervals were excavatio 
dug out in the side, some propped up w 
boards and posts, others, where the gr 
was of sufficient holding character, j st 
scooped out. In front, toward the Germ: 
lines ran a parapet of excavated earth, with 


or asional peep-holes I 


the sentry going his rounds could look out 
and see if there was any sign of movement 
from opposite without showing his he 

above the entrenchment But ever this Wi 


a matter of some risk, since the enemy } 


located these pee] holes, and from time t 





time fired a shot m a fixe t< 
traight through t 1a l cad it bull 
in the hinder wall of the tre Other sy} 
holes were therefore being made, but the 
were not yet finished, nad f the present 
till they were dug it was nece ry to 1 
the old ones Phe trencl ike ll tl 
others, was excavated in short, zig-2 


len ths, o that no point, either to right 


left, comma ded more than e ol 
of it 
In front, from just outside the parapet to 
1 depth of some twenty vard tretched the 
ler-we e entatr ‘ t ind 
little arthe the t tl ( had 
hes 1 « f } en I Ss Al 


Sometimes 


th and clods of 


mell hung 


covered 


Majo 
lur ¢ 
enoug 
bitter 
{rer cl 


But 1 
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the enemy during 
this, 
move- 


entrench 
but the 


and 
eir lines, 
t een, and the artillery fire, 
essant all the morning, 

of this the 
How thorough 


Va clear, fo th 


and ren- 





that 





at whi 

but a 
fit only for faggots Scarcely 
and Mic hac l, look 
by the light 
wire 


wood was now 
t Ww t standing, 
peep-hole 
that the entancl 
that the wind 
from the broken 


k with leaves 
t | had detached 
In t , the wire entanglements 
ne¢ shelling 


out 
$s repairing these. 


by the enemy, 
undet 
‘I here 

in the ground here, and by 
ng they sight 

a opposite ; were 


were now 


’ 1 f men 


out of 
there 


were 

but 
it which had been a wood, 
occasional shots. 
to the right, there 


came 
Then, fi er dow! 
af de from the English lines sud- 
t, and after a few minutes 
again. But the sniping 

t! wood had ceased. 
come on duty till six in 
for the | had 
pt eat his rations and 
ild in his dug out. He 
to stretch his legs if he 
and taken his 
e matter of bringing his 
found himself warm 
spite of the rather 
triking an angle in the 


present he 


having 
[ adqy n th 


coat witl m, he 
1 to sleep, in 


harply into his retreat. 
t not le tified than the advice to 
s his Major’s assurance 
the horrors which had 
nner that day would pass 
Through- 
h id been perice tly 
ogress up the 
had passed « 
a fra 


t ¢ t¢ l f 


y was over, 


in their pi 
trench they 


velled by 


or when 


ment of 
as he tro 
l 


places an arm has 


up suddenly through the 


covered it, he had no 


horro! he felt rather 
were happening not to 
else, and that, at the 


ec and odd, but no 
} 


But now, when reinforced 





and comfortable beneath his 
coat he let his mind do what it would, 
checking it, but allowing it its natural 
found that a 
any he had known yet was his. 


from the 


by food again 
fur 
not 
internal 


activity, he mood 


transcendiu 


So far se experiences being terrify- 


ing, so far from their being and 


~ 


strange 


unreal, they suddenly became intensely real 


and shone with a splendour that he had 
never suspected. Originally he had been 


pitchforked by his father into the army, and 
had left it to Sense of duty 
had made it casy for him to return to it at 
a time of peril: but ¢ all the 
that he had never, as in 
the light of the perception that came to him 


usic, 


| 
seek m 


, 
national 


dur 


bitter anxiety of 


now, as the wind whistled round him in 
the dim lit darkness, had a glimpse of the 
glory of service to his country. Here, out 
in this small, evil-smelling cavern, with the 
whole grim business of war going on round 


him, he for the first time fully realised the 
reality of it all He had been in the 
trenches before, but until now that had 


seemed some vague, evil dream, of which he 
Now in the darkness the 
darkness and the knowledge that 
this was the very thing itself, that a couple 

away the lines of 
the enemy, whose power, for the honour of 
England the freedom of Europe, 
had to be broken filled him with 
a sense of firm, indescribable joy. The 
minor problems which had worried him, the 
fact of millions of treasure that might have 
fed the poor and needy over all Britain 
for a score of years be ing outpoured in fire 
and steel, the fact of thousands of useful 
and happy lives being sacrificed, of widows 


was incredulous 


cleared, 
of hundred yards were 
and for 


utterly, 


and orphans and childless mothers growing 
ever a greater company—all these things, 
terrible to look at, if you looked at them 
alone, sank qui tly into their sad appointed 

u looked at the thing entire. 
and 


places when you 


His own case sank there, too; music 


life and love which he 
turously have lived, were covered up now, 


for would so rap- 
and at this moment he would have as rap- 
died, if, by his death, he 
his own infinitesimal 
fought for. 
whether 
consider. 
minutes a 


turously have 
could have served in 
degree, the cause he 

The hours went on, 
or slowly he did not 
wind fell, and for som« 
shower of rain plumped vertically into the 


swiftly 
The 


heavy 


trench. Once during it, a sudden illumina 


tion blazed in the sky, and he saw the 


pebbles in the wall opposite shining with 
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t rops. There were a dozen 

und he saw the sentry who had 
j ed, brushing t edge of his coat 
ay Michael’s hand, pause and look out 
through the Spy hole « se by, and heard 
him say something to himself. Occasionally 
he dozed for a little, and woke again, from 
dreaming of Sylvia, into complete conscious- 


ness of where he was, and of that superb 
joy that pervaded him. By and by these 
dozings grew longer, and the intervals of 
wakefulness less, and for a couple of hours 
before he was roused he sl pt solidly and 


dreamlessly. 


His spell of duty began before dawn, 
and he got up to go his rounds, rather stiff 
and numb, and his sleep seemed to have 


ve ed rather than refreshed him. In that 
ly morning, when vitality burns 
1 the d ing part their hold on 

hrill that had possessed him during 
the earlier hours of the night had died 
down. He knew, having once felt it, that 
it was there, and believed that it would come 





hen called upon; but it had drowsed as he 
ept, and was overlaid the sense of the 
rim, inexorable side of the whole business 
Ad certing bullet was plugged through 


a spy hole the second after he had passed 
it; it sounded not angry, but merely bus! 
nesslike, and Michael found himself think 
ing that shots “fired in anger,” as the phrase 
went, were much mor ‘ely to go wide 
than shots fired calm oe et, 
his sleepy brain, did not ind nonsense 
it seemed to contain some great truth, if he 
could bother to think it out. 

But for that, all was quiet again, and he 


had ret ed to his dug-out, just noticing 
that the dawn was beginning to break, for 


the clouds overhead were becoming visible 
in outline with the light that filtered through 
them, and on their thinner margin turning 
e-grey, when the alarm of an attack came 
down the line. Instantly the huddled, sleep 
ies that lay at the side of the trench 
rted into being, and in the moment’ 
e that followed, Michael found himself 
umbling at the butt f his revolve - which 
iwn out I it case For that one 
moment he heard his heart thumping in h 


it, and felt his n th grow dry with 
é dden panic feat came from he 
] > } 
knew not where, and aded him \ 





qualm of sickness took him, something 

rled in his throat, and he spat on the floor 
of the trench. All this passed in one second, 
for at once he was master of himself again, 


though not master of a savage joy that 
thrilled him—the joy ot this chance of kill- 
ing those who fought against the peace and 
prosperity of the world. There was an 
attack coming out of the dark, and thank 
God, he was amo! those who had to meet 
it 

He gave the order that had been passed 
to him, and on the word, this section of the 
trench was lined with men ready to pour 
a volley over the low parapet. He was 
there, too, wildly excite d, close to the spy- 
hole that now showed as a luminous disc 
avainst the blackne of the trench. He 
looked out of this, and in the breaking dawn 
he saw nothing but the dark ground of the 
dip in front, and the level lines of the Ger- 
man trenches opposite. Then suddenly the 
rrey emptiness was peopled; there sprang 
from the earth the advance line of the sur- 
prise, who began hewing a way through the 
entanglements, while behind the silhouette 
of the trenches was brceken into a huddled, 
heaving line of men. Then came the order 
to fire, and he saw men dropping and fall 
ing out of sight, and others coming on, and 
vet again others These, again, fell, but 
others (and now he could see the gleam of 
bayonets) came nearer, bursting and cutting 
their way through the wires. Then, from 
opposite, to right and left sounded the crack 
of rifles, and the man next to Michael gave 
one grunt, and fell back into the trench, 
moving no more. 

Just immediately opposite were the few 
dozen men whose part it was to cut through 
the entanglements They kept falling and 
passing out of sight, while others took their 
places And then, for some reason, Michael 
found himself singling out just one of these, 
much in advance of others, who was now 
close to the parapet He was coming 
traight on him, and with a leap he cleared 
the last line of wire and towered above him 
Michael shot him with his revolver as he 


tood but three vards from him, and he fell 


right acro the parapet with head and 
houlders inside the trench And, as he 
dropped, Michael houted “Got him!” and 
then he looked It wa Hern inn! 

Next moment he had caled the cle of 
the trench and, exerting all hn trength, 
was dragging him over into safety The 
advance of thi ection, who were to rush 


the trench, had been stopped, and again 


from right and left the rifle-fire poured out 


the heads that appeared above the para- 


pet. That did not seem to concern him; 
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MICHAEL 


all he had to do that moment was to get 
Hermann out of fire, and just as he 
dragged his legs over the parapet, so 
that his weight fell firm and solid on to 


him, he felt what seemed a sharp tap on 
his right arm, and could not understand 
’ why it had be ne suddenly powerless. It 
dangled |] ely from somewhere above the 


elbow, and when he tried to move his hand 
] ild not. 
stab of hideous pain, which 


W ove! t as soon as he had felt it, 
d he heard a man close to him say, “Are 
1 hit, I 
It was evident that this surprise attack 


had failed, for five minutes afterwards all 


was quiet i Out of the grey of dawn 
it had come, and before dawn was rosy it 
over, and Michael, with his right arm 

b but f ional twinge of violent 
that seemed to him more like a 

ream or a lour than pain, was leaning 
ver Herr ! wh lav on his back quite 
whil 1 1 i pla h ot blood 
Dawn \ already rosy 


Wi be 
id 


7? 


‘Then once more she laid her 
neck * Michael, 
she said ’’—p. 1037. 


arm on | 


my heart!’ 


S 


when he moved slightly and opened his 
eyes. 

“Liebe Gott, Michael!” he whispered, his 
breath whistling in his throat. “ Good 
morning, old boy!’ 


CHAPTER XVII 
BRIDGING THE CHASM 


HREE weeks later, Michael was sitting 
Half Moon Street, 

where he had arrived last night, expect- 
ing Sylvia. Since that attack at dawn in the 
he had 


while his arm was mending. 


in his rooms in 


trenches, been in hospital in France 


The bone had 
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I been broken, but the muscles had been 
that it was a biful whether 

ever a or 7 than a very 

if I iny cas¢ it 

\ I vefore he re 
covered e\ the most elen tary use ot it 
fig e weeks had been a | drawn con 
tin 1s nightmz re, not from the effect of 
the jury he had unde1 e, nor from any 


l 
nervous break-down, but from the sense of 
g over him. Fo 
he knew, by an inward compulsion of his 
mind that admitted of no argument, that he 
had to tell Sylvia all that had h: ppened m 


that which inevitably h 





those ten minutes while the grey morning 
rrew rosy. This sense of compulsion was 
deaf to all reasoning, however plausible. 
le knew perfectly well that unless he told 


I 
Sylvia who it was whom he had shot at 


} t-blank range, as he leaped the last 
e ¢€ taneglement, no one else ever could 
Hermann w buried now in the same grave 


as others who had fallen that morning: h 
9 given out as missing from 
the Bava in corps to which he belonged 
and in time, after the war was over, she 


would grow to believe that she would never 





y of letting this 
ed nothing on him 


But the sheer impossibilit 
happen, though it entai 
except the mere abstention from speech, 


took away the slightest temptation that 
He knew that again and 
in Sylvia would refer to Hermann, won- 
dering where he was, praying for his safety, 
that, like Michael, he 


’ 


ciler ce ¢ fii red. 





hoping perhaps even 
ild be wounded and thus escape from the 


inferno at the front, and it w so absolutely 


it of the que tion that he ho id li ten to 

t trv to offer little « I ements, wé 
f with her whether | was not safe, that 
even in his most depre 1 and shrinking 
he never for a moment contemplated 
ce Certainly he had to tell her that 


Hermann was dead, and to account for the 
} 


im to be dead, And in 

ng watches of the wakeful night, when 
mind moved in the twilight of drow 
1 fever and pain, it was here that 
ptation ent 1. For it w ea 

one ¢ ild ever contradict 

ar him, that one pet 

en back with a grunt, had 


Her 1 on the edge of the trench 
tl peal t \ no chance at 
that inl ent I od being d 
1 In the ir! nd wild confusior 
of 1 ttack none but he would rememb« 


exactly what had happened, and as he 
thought of that, tossing and turning, it 
seemed to one part of his mind that the 
innocence of that falsehood would even be 
laudable, be hero It would save Sylvia 
the horrible shock of knowing that her lover 
had killed her brother; it would save her 
all that piercing of the iron into her soul 
that must inevitably be suffered by her if 
she knew the truth And who could tell 
what effect the knowledge of the truth would 
Michael felt that it was at 
the least possible that she could never beat 


h ive on her ? 


to see him again, still less sleep in the arms 
of the one who had killed her brother. That 
knowledge, even if she could put it out of 
mind in pity and sorrow for Michael, would 
surely return and return again, and tear 
her from him sobbing and_ trembling 
There was all to risk in telling her th 
truth: sorrow and bitterness for her and for 
him separation and a lifelong regret wer 
piled up in the balance against the unknow! 
weight of her love. Indeed, there was love 
on both sides of that balance. Who could 


tcl how the gold welt hed again t the cold 
Yet, after t! e drow a p il treaked 
nights, when the sober light of dawn crept 


in at the windows, then, morning after 
morning, Michael knew that the inward 
compulsion was in no way weakened by a 
the reasons that he had urged. It remair 
ruthless and tender, a still small voice tha 
was heard after the whirlwind and the fire 
For the very reason why he longed to spare 
Sylvia this knowledge, namely, that the 
loved each other, wa precise] the rea 

why he could not pare her. Yet it seemed 
so wanton, so uUu ele so unre ) 1c 
tell her, so laden with a risk both for him 


and her that no st 


But he no more contemplate except 1 
vain imaginati maki up me j re 
nious story of this kind which would accou 
for his knowledge of Hermann’s death tl 
he contemplated keeping silence t th 

It was not possible for him not to tell |! 
everything, though, when he pictured |] 
self doing so, he found himself faced ! 
what seemed an inevitable imy bility 
Though he did not see how } lips could 
frame the words, he knew they had to. Yet 


he could not but remember how mere repo! 


the paper t {f Gert crueit 
\ t not, had | led tl enity 
t r love “ t ild happe when this 
ne » report ] me to he 
He had ale hy } foot on the stairs, 


no 


row 
ve 

till 

him, 


peak 
T 
sud 
t 
| 
encire 





MICHAEL 


did she wait for his servant to announce 
t, a little before her appointed time, 
pon him midway between 
all tenderness. 
i I lear, my dear,” she cried, 
for me! For the first 
: time t I woke, 1 forgot about the 
\ poor arm? How goes it? 
Oh, I care, but I must and will 
t reet her, and softly and 
4 her arms round his neck, 
1 to her 
: I Michael! ” she whi pered 
\ \ k tome. Liebe Gott, how 
) ee 
| Gott! When last had he heard 
He had to tell het He 
t n a minute or two. Perhaps 
I him like that again 
t ith her at the very 
eT. : 
\ ] \ well, Michael,” she 
i te of your wound. You're so 
i strong. And oh, how I 
! I never knew how much 
l her arms round 
Ml felt that what he had to say 
of his lips to utter 
\ t eT } ence, the absolute 
I her ( i! ibed like some 
nrise far above the 
ts that hung low about 
\ t lots you must have to tell 
wt to hear all all.” 
» licl l t up his left hand 
neck the arm that 
t he did not let go of it. 


ne thing at once,” 


] and the mile that 
\ extinguished. From 
[THI 


his gesture, from his tone, she knew that he 
spoke of something as serious as their love. 
ad hat Is it: she said, = Tell me, then.” 
He did not falter, but looked her full in 
the face. no breaking it to her, 
or letting her go through the 


There was 
gathering sus 


pe nse ol puessing. 


“Tt concerns Hermann,” he said. "3 
concerns Hermann and me. The last morn- 
ing that I was in the trenches, there was 
an attack at dawn from the German lines. 


1 hey tried to rush our trench in the dark 
Hermann led them. He got right up to the 
trench, And I shot him, I did not know, 
thank God!” 

Suddenly Michael could not bear to look 
at her any more. He put his arm on the 
table by him and, leaning his head on it, 
went on. But his 
voice, up till now quite steady, faltered and 
failed, as the sobs gathered in his throat. 

“He fell across the parapet close to me,” 
ad 
our trench..... I was wounded, then..... 
Ile lay at the bottom of the trench, Sylvia 

And I would to God it had been |] 
who lay there. . . . Because I loved him 

Just at the ¢ he opened his eyes, 
and saw me, and knew me. And he said 


covering his eyes he 


lifted him somehow into 


] 
na 


Oh, Sylvia, Sylvia! he said ‘Liebe Gott, 
Michael. Good morning, old boy.’ And 
then he died ° I have told you.” 
And at that Michael broke down utterly 
and completely for the first time since the 


and sobbed his 


| 
spoke, 


morning of which he | 


heart out, while, unseen to him, Sylvia sat 
with hands clasped together and stretched 
towards him. Just for a little she let him 
weep his fill, but her yearning for him 
would not be withstood. She knew why he 


had told her, her whole heart spoke of the 


hugeness of it. 


Then once more she laid her arm on his 
nec k 
“Michael, my heart! ” she said, 
3 . 


END] 
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INDIA AFTER THE WAR 


A Review and a Forecast 


By the Rey. 


VERY BODY is saying that the world 
will 1 b the And 


bviously true of the whole 


same again, 


rid is in a special sense applicable to the 
British Empit and not least to India 
Not from quarters of the subjects 
King Geor live in his Indian Empire. 
World proble1 ere complex enough before 
the wat Indian questions are ever 
beset b iq intricacies that are due to 
i hom tion of utterly different races 

lL religior | bound together, in thet 


astern diversit by a Western bond of 
ituati in India after the war will 
ed to be ] | along three lines of action 
in flue political, the social, and 
igi H ild be a bold man who 
ld venture 1. confident forecast ; but 
dy f the war suggests some 
tio1 D ible developments 
The Political Side 

It alwa in effort to imagine the 
political nee f India—partly because of 
the extraordinary ditheulty of finding any 
{ unit mid the diversity already 
time itis doubly dith 
t, for t bo lowed full material 
We have all admired the 
| Indian princes and Indian 
ill and perhap 

rplexed by 
Well, rumous 
their origin to 
ther ugly report — 
enem \t any 





W. S. HOOTON, B.D. 


rate, there is no reason to believe that any- 
Amid such 
probably nearer 
than mankind—it 
strange if there were no sedition- 


thing abnormal is taking place. 
a diverse mass of people 
one-fifth 
would be 


mongers, 


one-sixth of 


And over so wide an area there 
may well have been unpleasant signs here 
indeed, an occasional newspaper 
record of of them. 
But we must take a broad and proportioned 
An authority of 
has lately declared his belief that the great 
mass of the pe ople have a wholesome respect 
for the and that the 
educated understand drift of 
events. With this agrees the testimony of 
a friend of the writer, a 
still resident in Southern 


Wal not 


and there : 


facts makes us aware 


view. long 


experience 


‘ British vay 
classes the 
present senior 
mussionary India, 
that the 


sedition, 


cause any serous 


hear o1 


does 


as far as he can read 
daily. 

A lady from Bangalore not long ago claimed 
that the loyalty of India is partly due to the 
example of Christian principle set by many 
British residents, not orly missionaries. 
That 


people were in some 


was good to heat It looks as if the 
real degree learning to 


trust us, to realise the blessings of a Christian 


rule, and to respect its basis. And every- 
body is agreed that we owe more to the 
example of the Ning on his recent tour than 


ordinary words can tell lo this may be 


ulded the respect felt for Lord Hardinge, 
the late Viceroy \ resident was lately 
quoted as havi written No one can 
iv le much thi influence ha ke pt 
India steady and Joyal in these critical 
day ’ 
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A Strange Scene in England: Indian Soldiers 


Newspaper Iiustrations, Ltd, 


worshipping at the Moslem Mosque at Woking. 


Encouraging Omens 

The omens, therefore, are, so far, encourag 
ing. With the favourable issue of the war, 
for which we pray and look, Britain's oppor 
tunity in India will be more wonderful than 
evel (And the political problems will be, 
as ever, two-fold Chey will have to deal 
with the internal relations of the various 
peoples to each other, and also with the 
relation of all of them together to the British 
predominance. These problems have be 
come intensified with the awakening of the 
spirit of nationalism all over the East since 
the victories of Japan a few years ago. 
rhese proved that Japan was awake. And 
China soon showed that she, too, felt that 
he must stir out of her sleep. Has not the 
k of such a moral earthquake reached 


India Let us make no mistake about it 
The situation in India, indeed, is different 
bool that amazing diversity ot people 
read mentioned make thea tunity ol 


timenit and their loyal Co-operation 
lithic ult Yet India, too, ha 
i 





1 


begun to stir with the impulses of national 
life, and the British Government has wisely 
endeavoured to forestall any headstrong 
cries of “‘ India for the Indian,” or “ Asia 
for the Asiatic,” by conceding what may 
safely be granted in the direction of national 
government. And the war may be expected 
to quicken the pace, and to create a situation 
that will present both opportunities and 
perils, 

Apparently there are, among 
themselves, some who expect too great and 
the war, and others 


Indians 


sudden a change after 
who appreciate the need of cautious and 
consolidated progres No task after the 
war will tax to a greater extent the sagacity 
of British statesmanship. Self-government 
in India is a question beset with difficulties 
that are without parallel in any other part 
the world—diff- 


of the Empire, or even of 
to the vastness 


cults that are due not only 
of the Indian Empire, but till more to 


its distinetive character and its internal 
ce rhayele XILYy, 
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INDIA AFTER THE WAR 


Social Questions 


It is natural to turn next to social 
questions And once more we are con 
fronted by a two-fold problem on some 
what similar lines. There is the internal 


social relationship of the different peoples, 


and there is the relation in which they 
stand to the Britons who live among them 
as members of a ruling race. Of these 
the former difficulty is probably the 
greate! No discussion of Indian affairs 
gets far before it comes up against that 
ominous word—caste. Of course, we can- 
not discuss it in general here; but it is a 
word so often misunderstood, so commonly 


misapplied to social distinctions of our 
own, that it may be well to offer a reminder 
that there is nothing like it amongst us 


nothing like it, probably, in the whole wide 
fact, largely a _ religious 
effects are With 


coupled with an ever 


world, It i in 


matter. But its social, 
these brief remarks, 


present remembrance of its disuniting and 


disintegrating force, we must pass at once 


to what is at present the question—What 
effect will the war have upon caste ? Surely 
its accompanying cir umstances are cal- 


culated to do something towards the down- 
fall of the system ! 


The War's Effect on Caste 

Caste, as a system, is doomed; even its 
iron bands are sure to be dissolved by 
mightier influences. It could not perma- 
nently survive the enlargement of 
which modern times have brought to 
every part of the world. Apart from the 
effect of distinctively Christian ideals in 
this direction, and the dissolving power of 
the Gospel, other causes are operating to the 
same The the 
abolition of caste is by no means exclusively 
though it may 
unconsciously inspired 


view 


end. movement towards 


a Christian movement 
indeed have been 
by familiarity with Christian ideals even 
these not been owned by 


where have 





The Roll Call before 
leaving for the Front. 





Fhote 
Central News, 
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present point 


Christian 


its promoters But our 
t] ipart from definitely 
influe e, the convulsions of this war are 


ilculated greatly to foster such a move- 


Think of the between 
Indian and European troops Think of 
the enlargement of idea which must 
come to the former. Think of them re 
turning from the battlefields of Europe to 
the remotest villages of India—for it is in 


comradeship 


the conservatism of village life that caste has 
its firmest roots; and, be it remembered 
village lite, and not town life, predominates 
in India. Think of the sense of common 
humanity that they will take back with 


them, and of the elimination of dim an 


cestral prejudice which their amazing ex 
In countless ways, 


perience must bring 


A Party of Interested Indians 
visiting the House of Commons, 





some obvious and others subtle and unseen, 
uch enlightenment must bear fruit. 

Or turn to other aspects of Indian society, 
Phis has been a war of spiritual ideals a 
war for Justice and mercy and truth against 
violence and disorder and cruelty and lying 
and covetousness It will do India good 
to have had part in such a cause. Whatever 
her best sons feel still remains in her social 
order to bring shame upon her name—e.g 
child-marriage, the treatment of widows, the 
should be 
India’s 
Again, 


dedication of Temple children 
brought into further discredit by 
championship of right against wrong 
if Indian administration of justice has often 
been hampered by the ingrained Oriental 
bribery, may not 
protest 


habit of peijury and 
moral standards be raised by the 
involved in this war and its origin against 

treacherous breaches of 
oaths and bonds? We 
need not say these things 
to boast 


we have national faults 


against India 


nough of our own), but 

a guide to hopes and 
um At any rate, the 
delightful storie of the 

or man who gave a ten 
pee note to help the 
B-lgians, and of the village 

hoolgirl who asked for 
her second blanket to be 
sent for the same purpose, 
are enough to show that 
there is hopeful soil to 


work upon, 


East and West 

With regard to the other 
miuain social question fewet 
words will serve. The wat 
hould help to solve even 
the perennial difficulty of 
the attitude of East to 
West, of 
Indian. We have already 
noticed the comradeship 
of East and West m 
a mighty and righteous 
caus And it Is the 
comradeship not merely 
of troops in the field, but 
behind 


Kuropean — to 


of whole peopl : 
Photo > Newspaper them, on both sides ol 
lustrations, Ltd. the globe For this is a 
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var of nat not of armies 
merely \ f we have ven- 
tured t me some Indian : 
ilin is here an oppor- ’ ' al 
nity to miess our own | eT “« 
The masterfulness of a ruling é Or! are 2 “| = | 
race ma Ve one of two apne [a aes Ri ! + 
effects o1 ifferent natures ; it 
i Oo} ‘ d repel, or it = 2 al 
lea t unhealthy sub oe 
erviel lack of initiative. 
We must t complain of any 
f these fee ; and conditions 
if we have helped to create 
them M er, an obviously 
lou ttitude of superi- 
rity in ial or other 
itters, is bound to hurt the 
thly cultured representatives 
in ancient civilisation. The 
blem of the social relation 
ip of tl two branches of 
t Ary I cannot, of 
b missed in a few 
te f thi character. 
Chet il = difficulties. 
| | pproach can be 
to 1 olution: and 
val ht to help us 
itl to make it, 
The Religious Outlook 
And last we may pass t 
rei it] k. What . 
ant 1] aa Geek an An indian Soldier in France guarding os 
a Church shelled by the Germans, ata 
Missiot At first there were 
on this 
| t once and not un spirit and ideals are not merely not Christian, 
t to ask—What will non but positively anti-Christian. It is true 
isti iy to the spectacle of that here and there some questionings 
tian peoy fighting one another whether captious or anxious—have been 
I t them to listen to ow heard. 
Prince of Peace If Chris 
itv at t abbears to have failed, what The Christian Witness not Hindered 
mmend it But this was But certain very cheering testimonies 
that Christianity has not have come from those on the spot. <A 
ed i t is never had a chance Not few ol special interest were collected not 
the lack of it, has led to long ago by an authority who has been 
re All nations have failed already quoted more than once in this article 
tf to apply ils principle Mr. R. Maconachie, late Deputy Commis- 
ion And perhaps — the sioner in the Punjab—from his able “ Indian 
vho are not deficient in Notes in the Church Misstonary Re- 
been quite capable of Ile gives three examples, which we 
isa whol possibly venture to reproduce here, to support his 
in the case of the nation conclusion that, amid somewhat varying 
r the war, the national reports, the result on the whole has been 
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far less harmful than might have been 
anticipated One missionary wrote : ‘ One 
thing is clear to me. The war has not 
hindered our Christian message one iota.”’ 
He had not heard of a single criticism 
from an Indian (except one, who was a 
Christian) on ‘‘ the distressing spectacle of 
Christian nations fighting one another.” 
[he Epiphany, which is the well-known 
organ of the Oxford Mission in Calcutta, 
which Mr. Maconachie describes as ‘ one 
of our best media for getting hold of gpinions 
ventilated by the more thoughtful of non- 
Christian Indians,” has said that not a 
single letter on the point had been received. 
\nother missionary, in a region far from 
Bengal, thought that better hearings had 
never been secured from Hindus and Moham- 
medans. The present writer may add one 
more missionary opinion which he remembers 
eeing elsewhere, that the people would have 
thought it strange if we had not entered on 


the war, 


Tremendous Opportunities Ahead 
Extreme fears have therefore been falsified : 
and we may look for vastly increased 
missionary opportunities in India, as else- 
where, after the war. A wise statesmanship 
ets ready beforehand. Who can. tell 


whether the remarkable mass movements 
before the war may not soon be swallowed 
up in a great national movement embracing 
the educated as well as the depressed 
classes ? This would bring real peril to a 
Church not ready to lead, to shepherd, to 
control 

In this connection one very special 
matter must be named. We _ suggested 
that India may be shrewd enough to see 
where Western nations have failed to apply 


4} 


he principles of Christ All the more need 


that, when India accepts them, she shall 
learn to apply them truly. Of late years 
the feeling has spread widely that British 
policy as to education in Government 
institutions has not proved itself to have 
been run on the wisest lines. Old faiths have 
necessarily been undermined, but nothing 
has been given in their place. Seed of this 
kind is sure to produce a crop of agnos- 
ticism, anarchy, and sedition. Many of 
the authorities see this. With our British 
desire for fair play, we have carried a 
policy of Government religious neutrality to 
lengths that must be incomprehensible to 
the Oriental, who cannot understand a 
man concealing his religion. Is it too much 
to hope that some way may be found— 
without anything like State dictation in 
religious matters—to provide a Christian 
educational system for India ? Is it beyond 
imagination that the people themselves, to 
whom religion is an essential element of 
life, might welcome it ? 
The Sole Hope 

Here the omens are not wholly favourable. 
Quite lately a Hindu University has been 
planned, with something like State recog- 
nition of Hinduism. Should not a nation 
like ours be fully convinced by modern 
history that the sole hope for national 
righteousness is the message of the Word of 
God? A little faith and courage might 
well find an unexpected response to such a 
conviction among the peoples of India 
themselves, who have witnessed Germany's 
apostasy and its consequent latter-day 
barbarism. And a Christian nation of 
our great history, and of our steward- 
ship of many talents, ought to possess 
not merely a /iftle faith and courage, but 


much ! 
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OUR ADOPTED BABY 


An Experiment in Parenthood 


“ Suppose 


first words are yours . 


MONG my boyhood memories, the most 


touchi perhaps, is one that recalls 
tter of childish feet at church, 
just before our morning service. It came 
from the vestibule, first: then from the 
llery sta then from the gallery itself, 
where sco! f little boys walked two and 
two, dress« alike, with a procession of 
ittle girl ving them We turned and 
ked 
In the ] fter the children had taken 
their seat heard people whisper to one 
nother with a momentary, vague tender- 
ut “Th phans !”’ 
And I remember thinking, “ Isn’t there 
nebody h rich but not happy, who will 
hoose an in to adopt What a won 
erful g 1 that would be ! 
Little did I imagine that the time would 
me when I myself would be consumed with 
i burning, 1 ionate desire to do pre isely 


you have the pluck to take a tiny, helpless, downy-headed infant. . . . His 
After a little it seems incredible that he was not born yours.” 


that, yet unable to, 


longer walked in processions for anybody to 


because orphans no 


choose from, and because I knew not which 
way to turn. As little did I imagine that 
when the time came I should think of adop- 
tion, not as a good deed but as the only way 
to appease a deep hunger of the heart. 
You can guess the circumstances, of course. 
We were in Paris, and the month 
May—the month of flowers 
gaiety and joyous Parisian sunshine, making 


was 
delicious and 


sorrow unbearable ; and weeks would have 
to pass ere our return home, after which we 
had no plan but to search, search—Heaven 
knew where—for a child to adopt. 

How the world had changed since orphans 
by the score came clattering to their seats in 
the church! Their 
asylum had vanished. Other asylums have 


Soon 


gallery at our very 


there will be none 


Children both fatherless and 


vanished since. 


left anywhere. 
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THE QUIVER 


otherless are being placed out in “‘ homes 


wilt i little A Children of poor widows 
are being kept with thei mothers Phe 
kindly meant, but cruel, separation of 


mother and child (to conceal a disgrace 
is being prevented, to the advantage of the 
mother as well as of the child. So when we 
looked forward to our quest at home it 
was with discouragement already upon us 
Indeed, we could easily believe that rch 
people, in a plight like ours, had been known 
to offer enormous rewards 

Now, I would not have you think of us as 
arried away by a rash, unconsidered im 
pulse. We had often discussed adoption 
had come near accomplishing it once, and 
we had watched adoption at close rang 
We had also watched child 
despite their grief, chose to remain child 


ess couples who 


less rather than risk adoption. ‘ Good 
eracious !’’ we exclaimed “ What possible 
calamity could equal the one they are need 
lessly enduring at present?” As we be 
lieved, the risk in adoption would not be 
ours, it would be the child how was the 


little creature to know how his new parents 
id turn out 
SO VOU See we had | ked before leaping 


I insist on this because what we finally d 


| 
done quickly, and might seem to you 
We adopted a_ beautiful 


little four-months-old Frenchman in Pari 


perfectly crazy 


In flash i i vent tl! V Miopiving 
I had had Even before | my boy, | 
eal his cry nd from that moment lhe 
has been our vei | f flesh, spir 
f our spirit, as much Ms as we ourselves are. 
When we put him thi h his medical in 
pection, our hearts w In our mouth 
ite! when we took his case to court, to 

it re l 1 Onc! thi uspense Wa 
vf 1 « fe that the judges were 
deliberating my mi | ied atself with 
] I { take th } niant out ¢ 
France by for if thei i went inst 
1) ( l ! In ATINS ¢ Lidh Thea 
| ( I ‘ tel You have ce) 
( too, al hdes 

eS formed r} 

if ent tf tl 

1 I pti oll 

But t, instead, \ 

| tal t tiny, helple 

lit t vell, consice 


smile. His very body is what your loving 
care has made it Ile remembers no other 
parents. Nor have you missed more than 
a few weeks of his babyhood. After a 
little it seems incredible that he was not 
born yours. You know it, but you can’t 
for the life of you feel it. 

\t all events, such was our experience 
and we believed that people mostly under- 
stood us It rained congratulations. Baby’s 
new grandparents were magnificent ; nothing 
could have surpassed their joy when we 


brought our treasure home. All his new 
relatives joined in the welcome. Our friends 
worshipped him Except for just one 


thing, it seemed that the whole world 
sympathised. That one was the foolish 
assumption, here and there, that we wer 
philanthropists 

Phere certainly was something gained, | 
don't deny, in taking an infant out of a 
French orphanage and giving him the 
chance of an English bringing-up; yet our 
motive was anything but altruistic. In 
fact, we were selfish It was not for his 
good, really, that we adopted him it Was 
for our own—as a comfort, first, and then as 
a pet and a daily circ) 

Yet, while we renounce all idea of philan- 


thropy, we believe we have a mission which 


i to teach others the delights of adoption 
Strange arguments we encounter, to be sure 


when we try our hand at proselytising—not 
only the old, threadbare bugaboo that warns 
against risk but a still more unreason 
able argument based on “ ties of blood 


and claims that physical parenthood is the 


only possible parenthood, so that you can 
never truly love a child unk the child ts 
your own by birth. So? Then why ail this 


dreadful anxiety mothers betray lest them 
babes should be changed in their cradles ¢ 
Is it because they think they can't love 
cone imnother babies a they would Jove 


heir own 2?) On the contrary, it is because 


they are atraid th it 

And, of course we meet arguments about 
heredity, which are perhaps the funmest ol 
all Fhey assume that children invariably 
inherit from their parent whereas there 1 
ilway the chances f thei taking ” back 

lL back a lb k 1 necest thei parents 

vel iW ind even trait inherited 
from parent tre: not necessarily inbori 
Intluence « t { i 1 hereadit 


ju 
be 


vie 





OUR ADOPTED BABY 


ior, col by his genius for architecture 

vuse J ma enior’s, blood runs in his 

Onite plausibly, it is because, 

three times a day with 

Thomas, junior, has had 

; ns ' 

! ect b talked into him from 

babvl iy So with moral gifts; 


for heredity is the result of 


a example Consequently, I not 

4 y expect r adopted son to inherit 
him do it—as regards 
pecially In every baby 
and possibilities rhe 
are the ones you have 
N ( that there is huge 
i t re own peculiarities and 
ting themselves by direct 
heredity in one’s child, o1 
ire not provided for in 
t But nnot think it the highest 

| Indeed, I some 
iv lean a little toward 
ople tell me that one’s 
| child must be lessened 
it ems to me a dreadtul 
) love depend on egotism 
t stimulated by egotism ? 

rant it, for the argument’ 
Ilonestly, I believe there 
bsorbing than that 
inns | in ad ypted 
i know next to nothing 
Phere a problem for 
l ture There's a 
moment urprises ! 
\ blindest enemy of 
it—unless, as I some- 
mies of adoption are 
\\ two yeal have pa ed 


tep these poor, blind 
rimly prophesied 
1 it has yielded us 


iness that no amount 


gentleman may raise 


ttset it lL am not 

Of the adopted children 

ll have turned 

( t h rascal Il have 
1] 1 adopted And 

‘ ed by hat th 

d orphan a vlum 


“ placing-out.”” Their optimism is 
whit as sturdy as mine. 

Indeed, so love for 
our adopted son that we began to think 
seriously of venture. We 


every 


strong became our 
risking anothei 
hated to see the little fellow playing all by 
himself, and we dreaded the effect of his being 
an only child, but it was not on his account 
wholly that we wanted to adopt another. 
You would have been convinced of that if 
you had been with us the day a morning 
paper us the advertisement, ‘‘ For 
adoption : Baby Girl.” We 
nearly flew out of our skins. 

As matters just were 
but the excitement had its 
etfect, despite that It was definitely under- 
stood between us that 


brought 
Blue-eyed 
stood, then, we 


fore ed to watt 


some time, soon, we 
hoped, we were to adopt a second child. 

We knew We had heard 
that there applications than 
there were children to adopt. What of it ? 
We resolved to appeal to some children’s aid 


the difficulties. 


were more 


society, and to some State agency for placing- 
out, and to the great hospitals, and to the 
few asylums there were left, and to have our 
might hear of. 
We were determined, and not without hope. 

Whereas know what can 
befall the ‘* best-laid schemes of mice and 
while I 
come the gurglings and happy coo- 


doctor report any case he 


well, you 


men From the next room, 
write 
a blue-eyed baby boy, not adopted 


born to us. 


Ings of 


our own in every sense- 
Bless him! 

You sce now why I feel that I can speak 
with adoption, 
We have looked at it from all sides. And I 


must say we seem incorrigible to the people 


some authority regarding 


who expected us to be disillusioned. 
We heard from them the very first thing 
in a friendly way, it is true, but neverthe 
less implying that we were the victims ofa 
At last, thought they, we should 
hollow, in 


huge joke 


wake up and discover what a 
sipid, sham substitute for parenthood adop 
we should see that we had 


all along, as the celebrated 


tion really was ; 
been as guilible, 
young lady named Nell, who 


Sat on the ind, 

And held her own hand, 

And never got on to the sell, 
Considering that we were committed to 
idoption and bound to stand by it to the 


till | 


this struck me as outrageous, 


charge of end, 
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} 


recognised that something extravagantly 


kind and generous went with it Peopl 
iid we deserved to have a baby “ of 
our own As if the adopted child were 
not our own, and as if our present good 


fortune were a reward of merit for adopting 
him ! 

] was furious—not only angry, but 
scared. What if the outsiders’ ideas should 
prove them.elves true after all? I blazed 
with a fierce jealousy on our adopted baby’s 
behalf What a pity, yes, and whaca shame, 
if the new-comer should stand between us 


and the handsome, golden-haired, brown 
eyed youngster, half cherub, half imp, we 
had adored so long and to whom we owed a 
debt of everlasting gratitude ! 

Happily, I realised that our very wrath 
showed the thing to be quite out of thi 
question, but, even if 1 had failed to 


realise this, there came plenty of other proofs, 
For weeks, I journeyed back and forth 
between the house and _ the hospital. ] 
would kiss the soft, warm little forehead of 
the son that had been born to us, then go 
home and be welcomed with mad outbursts 
of affection by the 
Could 1 discover any difference in our love 
for those two ? Could their mother? Could 


son we had adopted. 


anybody looking on ? Impossible ! 

At one point, however, my theories have 
broken down, I used to claim that it was 
only of an adopted child that one could say, 
shamelessly, Isn't he 
atreasure ? Isn't he the brightest, funniest, 
pluckiest little thing alive: This, | 


Isn't he a beauty ? 


argued, was the unique advantage of 
adoption. Nonsense! 1] am just as scandal- 
ously outspoken in my praise of our new 


baby b« Ve 


VRSSC 


HARVEST, 1916 


SUMMER is over and Autumn is here ! 
 Red-gold sunsets and hazy shimmer, 

Pearl-grey mornings and starlight glimmer, 

And children’s laughter by sea and mere. 

The deep corn bows to the scythe’s swift breath, 
And small wise creatures cf fur and feather 

Are making ready for wintry weather : 

Obeying the Lord of living and dying, 

Whose Hands hold the keys of Life and of Death. 


Summer is over and Autumn is here ! 


! 


Red-gold forests and streamlets sighing, 

And the hush of the finished and fruitful year : 

Red in the orchard and gold in the brake, 

Late red roses with flaming faces, 

Purple heather in hilly places, 

Crimson poppies in countless number, 

Like the dead who have died for this dear land's sake. 


Summer is over and Autumn is here! 

The noble dead in their soundless slumber 
Are blossoms that fell, but the fruit is near, 
And God will finish what He began 

When He fashioned the slender life of man: 


Free from all parting and pain above, 
They join in the Harvest-Home of Love. 


ELLA E. WALTERS. 
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Pp ble that even gratified ambition would 
leave him cold \nthony reflected cynically 
that a schoolmaster is for a third of the 
year the exclusive property of his wife. It 
appeared that he of all others should be 
careful in his choice Mentally, he saw a 
picture of himself summoned to the 

Head tudy to give his decision, heard 
hair elt conte ! I have tried my best, 


but | find it impossible to fall in love. Most 
regretfully Lo must withdraw my name.” 
Mentally, he beheld the Head’s expression 


ersistent calm, saw the joined finger tips 


| ; 
tap and tap, heard the calm voice proclaim, 
Quite so, Mr. Graeme! Quite so! No 


rubt you are we ll advised. = Pi And by 
the beginning of the Easter term anothet 
man would reign in Brewster’s house! 

lo make matters worse for Anthony, 
Philip] a Deering was away from home, so 


that he was deprived of the consolation of 


49 
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us trouble ints her attentive, if 
alway ympathetic, eal Her answers 
irious letters had been of the short 
1 scathing persuasion, but he felt sure 
that when they came to talk things over 


1e would show herself more 


race o face s 
kind Yes, it would be uncommonly 
pleasant to meet Philippa again. Why had 
she chosen term time in which to pay visits, 
after staying at home throughout the long 
vacation? Increasingly Anthony longed tf 
Philippa to return 

4 month after school reopened a large 
bazaar was held in an adjacent township 
m behalf of a national charity. “The 
School” was expected to play a large part 


towards ensuring success, and Anthony felt 
beund to pay a visit to various stalls which 
were presided ove! by good ladies who had 
entertained him in their hospitable hom«e 

and who would certainly harbour a grudge 


ayvainst him if he failed to relieve them of 


a few superfluous egg cosies or embroidered 


shaving-cases in return for benefits received 


He put a couple of sovereigns in his purse, 
emptied his pockets of loose change, and 


repared to suffer as resignedly as might 
be Every man worth his salt abominate 
a bazaal the piled up stalls have nm 
attraction for him; he hates the littl 


rary cakes that are provided for afternos 


tea, nd resents being ba lvered to pay a 
hilling for a “button hole which he do« 

want to wear. In tl articular bazaat 
there were, in addition, variou torture 


chambers for unfortunate victims who were 


first forced to pay tor the privile e ot ¢ 
rance, and then made to take part n 
idiculous guessing and smelling compet 
tion humiliating ilike to dignity an 
common sense Antho woa deputat 
bearing down in his direction with intent t 
force him to become one of these vict 
and with a blind impulse of escape turn 


tail and dived into the tent of “‘ Fatima, the 


| 
i 
W orld Renowned Paln Se Fortune-Tellet 


and (¢ rvstal Gaze Here, at least, the 
tool's play would be done by someone els« 
and not himself He had never betors 
} fortune told Rubbish, of course till, 
in the circumstances, it might be amu 

| t tent Wa div ‘ nto two port 
! neal fa thick O 1 curtas 

\nt } te . + t} te of the t 
livisions, debating what t lo next. a de 
low ice spoke tron 1 the eel 

He who hesitate t worth ol 

! iter \ I and I 1 


fate! The difticulti which beset you are 
but clouds in the ky. To the eye of Wis- 
dom your star is rising! : 

“Glad to hear it, I’m sure!” Anthony 
said, carrying off his surprise under a 
frivolous bearing How had the woman 
known that he was a young man? He lifted 
the curtain and beheld a veiled figure sit 
ting in the dim light which fell from a 


iewelled Moorish lantern wune overhead 





Fatima herself w: closely veiled and e1 
veloped in a shapeless garment of some 
Kastern fabric, in which strange birds and 
fruits were roughly embroidered on a back- 
ground of scarlet Two | exceedingly 
dark hands rested 1 «a crystal ball that 
lay on an inlaid table beside an incense 
brazier which filled the air with a heavy 
pt riume. Anthor cated himseif in i 
econd chai facil the ib 3 id stared 
at her curtous!| lo sit opposite a veiled 
woman in this ati phere of mystery, art 
ficial though it W . tirred | blood wit 
a ple isant cxc ite ent He \ id that 
he } id iclded to the n mit I Ise 
lo listen toal ecast ol hi Ow fate we d 
be a much more ing Way of wastu 
tive hhillar than throw m 
on a havi ( emb 1dered in doe 
‘ . . 
opi ad yu nad the table betore 
me directed t er ‘ Is it ! 
Wish that l nto the i ( ( t 
past 
Happy ech we 
the pa It ‘ ‘ 1 tO spin a 
\nthor qu \ ( ‘4 I 
teoush Suppose e begin h the past 
Fatima bent ead ove the cl 
ball. remat fix d le during 
the 1 ore ‘ ‘ minut then 1 
lenly a quive thi I c 
4 ‘ 1 ? ‘ ! | ‘ { | { 
w hesitat 
I see L see ; 1 WwW 
en | ‘ to « tre } l 
tream flow 1) At the é 
( tre ] Phe 
eat wheel nd In the 
eadow 1) 1 ‘ ( ] 
Vnithe pre ‘ ‘ tiie 
1 event a Is ] ve! 
curt | Lheornne en! 
ar nt I ! ‘ n 
Phe child it 
ball | thy ‘ 1¢ ( ve 
oO 
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tre his arms Ah! Ah! He 
Is ! | ! The watel beat him 
] the great wheel 
| t extraordinary thing !) 
I s¢ ive and toss above the 
. ( for he Ip \ man 
He cut acTo the 
low... . He hangs with 
‘ is a willow hanging 
( the t it He a «= «© he 
‘ { body comes whirling 
t carrie him near the 
ne er! Ah! ah! The 
I es! It holds! Oh, 
! The boy is lifted He 
I Ch r magit ! 
‘ hed, addare ed 
ted tone 
1 atl i 
) Pertect] ight It iS 
( the rescue 
\\ 1 he like 
( } Hi hace 
il pe rful of 
] Anth \ It zs 
ke Ik was a 
e chap, though he 
\ mistake that 
| 1 the me 
Please tell mie 
t Intere il 
\ et my 
be 1d the 
\ he rathered 
n cal the 
the f re the low 
| id-ocean On 
tretched on a 
white his hand 
nd emaciated 
h | Vel with 
him and give 
‘ t ! It witch 
( eved it if it had 
t elt Doc he 
t happened t 
the ulrs¢ next, 
ft better than 
es! it most 
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interesting. And the nurse- tell me about 
the nurse 

Inside the shrouding veil Fatima’s head 
jerked quickly \ note of impatience 
-ounded in her voice 

You are too late with your questions. 
The picture dissolves She was young, 
slight; she wore a white ee 

Bad shot! Bad shot! She indeed! As 
if I would have gone off for a voyage in 


charge of a woman! Don’t see how she 


could mistake a male nurse for petticoats 
and cap! Odd, that the thing works so 
accurately about myself, and misses the 


mark 


as well move along to the present.) 


in externals !—Now I think we might 
The request was made, a delicate willing- 
the 
Fatima peered for 


ness expre ssed to supplement the fee if 


scance lasted too long 


ward to study the extended palms, then 
again gazed into the crystal 
‘I see—-I see a large bare room It 
is empty, but through the window I see 
many forms walking and running hun- 
dreds of moving forms The door opens. 
A man enters He stands and gazes across 
the room In the corner by the fire is a 
large arm-chair. . . Ah! what is this? I 
ee a figure  ghostlike, ethereal such 
tuff as dreams are made of... a young 
irl’s figure facing him from the chair. 
She stretches out her hands - 
Anthony bounced with excitement 
Now, if you can show me that girl’s 
face V'll pay you a dozen fees! Is she fair? 
Is het hair a pale gold? \re her 


eves blue \ peculiarly clear torget-me-not 
blue? ” 

\ ghostly figure shows no colour,” replied 
Beware, man, of 


the sibyl curtly 


the lust of the eve 


young 
which finds beauty in 
The 


what avail 


which years of > 


that perishes ! 


and ot 


hairs 


age 
come to us all, is it then 
once be en gold oo 

lasts! ” Anthony 


himself 


i! the grey have 


It's very pretty while it 


protested ; then reminded 
ionately that all gipsies were dark, 


like the 


expected to be responsive to 


com pas- 
and 
being a woman rest, 


that Fatima, 


could not be 
his 


wolly, 


praises of a blonde “Brown hair is 


too, he added “I’ve seen uncom- 


monly brown hau 
Amber-brown 
sharply 
Anth« 

7 he Te Was 


dark 


incense 


pretty 


' 


snapped the sibyl 
still 

a moment's silence, while the 
the 
patting, so 


ny at very 


themselves with 


busied 


pre 


hands 


brazier, ssing and 
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that uncreased clouds of smoke floated into 
the The atmosphe of the tent wa 
lready duly rm, and both occupant 
eemed at thi moment to be feeling it 
effect The sibyl lay back in her carved 


chair and said faintly 

One picture more, and then the séance 
ends. The curious must remember that 
their questions entail great mental strain 
on the medium. One question more, and 


1 must rest ; 
“Thank you. I don’t want to be incon 
siderate. I have been deeply interested. 


One more glimpse if you can manage it. 
Not too far ahead, please ! Within the 
next year if possible 

“Man demands, but Fate decrees. It i 
not for me to decide the time or season, 
pronounced the sibyl, and the tone of he 
voice were once again deep and controlled 
In an unusually short time the crystal re- 
vealed its secret, and Anthony listened with 
bated breath to her last “revelation” of h 
Tuture 

I see a country church. In the church 
yard the people stand waiting on either 
side of a straight path. At the pate a Car- 
riage is waiting. There is a stir...a 
movement... the pe ople crane their heads. 

. It is a wedding. A tall man comes 
through the church door He is the bride- 


rroom His bride is by his side. She is 
veiled Her face is hidden. ae 
Bridal veils are usually transparent! 
You can see mething irely you can se 
something! Just to give me an idea!” 


Her face is hidden,” the sibyl repeated 


ob tinately “The veil ] f ancient lace 

flowered It conceals her features.” 
“Allway did hate tl e figured veils!’ 

grumbled Anthony discontentedly. “Well, 


if you can't see the bride, can vou give me 


ome idea of the seasor Phere are bride 
maids, l suppose \\ t bo quet have 
they got? , 

The picture dor not show I see on] 


the churchyard and the two central figure 


* But—but—-well. look here . . . there i 
a double cherry tree hanging over the porch 
You can see that! Tell me—is it bare 


is it in leaf ?—is it in blossom: 
It 3 in leaf! ” 
Anthony drew a deep breath, stretche 


him elf, and TOS¢ deliberate \ to hi ul 
height Standing in the close confines of 
the tent he looked aln t overwhelmingly 


tall; his handsome face was flushed with a 


strange exultation 


“Thank you! You have put my mind to 
rest On a very important point. I feel 
almost ashamed to offer you money. . , , 
Will you allow me to supplement the fee 


with—er—a small offering? He drew a 
leather case from his pocket and fumbled 
among its contents. 


suddenly to a bris 


His voice changed 





k, practical tone. 

“As a matter of fact, I have been intend- 

ing to return it lor some time. .,.. You 

dropped it one day when you were playing 
Did you 

never miss it? Your gold safety pin— 


tennis, and I pu ked it up. 
Philippa!” 

The sibyl bounced to her feet with a shrill 
cry of astonishment 
Anthony 
me all the time 

With a sweep of the henna-stained hands 


You wretch! Did you know 


the veil was thrown back; springing round 
the table she stood by his side, in all the 
gaudy picturesqueness of her attire, her 
face—Philippa’s charming, expressive face 
—raised to his own, a-sparkle with curiosity 
and animation 

? 


“Did you kno Did you come in on 


purpose? Were you laughing at me all 
the time?” 

“On the contrary, you were laughing at 
me! I hadn’t the faintest glimmer of sus 
picion. I swallowed everything whole. You 
worked in the stories I had told you of my 


youth uncommonly well, though you made 
It was the amber hair that 


two bad Sli} 

did it. It was an expression of my own 
in a letter to you I recognised it at once. 
And my dear girl—your voice as you said 
it! Such loft corn! That in_ itself 


would have given you away. Ns 


“Well, I couldn't help it. I could 
not! Amber fiddlesticks ! How could 
brown hatr be yellow, if you please? ie 
\nd she was a horrid girl, running off in 
a temper, and scaring her poor husband 


Oh, Anthony, fancy your coming in just by 


chance! Isn’t it odd: What made you? 
1 never dreamt you would patronise a 
gipsy fortune-teller!” 
“Ran away from worse things, in the 
hape of competitions, and turned in here 
a refuge Phil! when did you come 
home I've been longing to see you What 
on earth made yo go away just as | came 


Oh—it just happe ned ! Philippa said 


He had taken her hand in his, and she 


tood lookin up at him in her character- 











e. omens, 





He lifted the curtain and beheld a veiled 
figure sitting in the dim light ’’—». L050 





tit é ‘ ‘ | 
‘ I l with he 
humorou lance 
thin ut Philippa’ eve 
pe ial charming 
out lear and distinct, tl 
together in little star-like 
eyes themselve were oO 


rt from beauty, 


made them good 


to 


/é wanted to questi n 


Instead ot 


behold. 


miled back, a glow of immense well-be Ing 
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ying forward, eyes 


; half-shy, 


Was 


retty, 


Chere some 


ashes which was 
standin 
ey massed 


And the 


true 


were 


fronds. 
cleal so 
their expression 


Anthony 





permeating him 
‘Get those things off, Phil; drop witch 
craft and have tea with me It's so hot 
here You must be stifling ! 
Oh, I am And I bargained for an 
I off Wait for me outside for a few 
minutes, and Ill be as quick as | 
Ih, Anthony, I am glad t ee you! 
re ucn cores ol! que sti l am dyi i” to 
isk ! 
\nthor Was not sur that he “died 
be questioned During the ten minut 
ich he spent pacing impatiently up and 
wn outside the gipsy’s tent the adventure 
f the last months seemed to lose promi 
ce, and become trivial and 


1d unimporta it 


vhere he had been, how she had fared, t 
vince himself that she was the selfsame 
*hilippa who for yea past had been hi 

nentor and friend 
Sie came at last, prettil attired in a 
h pink dre » a Ore cavalier hat with 
g sweeping feather crowning her dark 


ad She looked 


flushed, 





excite d, chart 


just a trifle thin Hle looked at her 
X10 Had she bee il] 

Ten minutes later the ere sitting dov 
té at a table | iced im the circ ( 
turret window creened | my thie est ol 

room by a al ed t n anda tand 
f palm Some kind heart had no doubt 
nticipated that, amo © Visitor there 
Ve d be « uple v1 a enyoy the tea 
ne the le for be ie to consume t 
il privacy Anth ive a urreptitiou 
itch to the curtain 1 t became till 
re efficient a i er If any of he 
pied Philipy i thy ould 1 iturall 
ze ird to gre ! tter her absence 
home and ot thi he wished 
‘ disturbed What n el et ed 
the ! ! tea ether! 

I ( jured tute ! tin 

| bicve t di ‘ 

i Hn t ed n 
| (7 [ 4 ny (; 


luck, Anthony! Authony im ich of a 

wife!” Phe time which had passed be pl 

tween then and now eemed 1n retrospec th 

tive unimportant and borin Hie wondered in 

if Philippa had found it the sami 
You have had a vay time, | Ippose f tn 

The Spenseley iway eem to have some- Ld Wi 

thing going o Did ou en} \ 
Oh, yes | 1p) pane ) l Ippose it 

Was great fun, Philippa 1d doubtfully les 

Phen he looked a the table and f 


asked, And you? You hi 


omethings’ 


it re 
Humph, ye Parts of it. Anthor S 
contessed Pa ot he | t eck I en- it) 
joved a good dea | t had been for 
my promise to Phily for a \ 
chance remark ot Peter n fate migl 
have been ettled bet ‘ 
Philippa pursed her | i stared ‘ 
fixedl in an o te firect I fj 
lime m | ‘ \ ew 
for six montl \ e th tf the time 
ove If 1 regret : \\ 


thing, except I did er} vine 
tent an hour ea ! \ll t mie Vast 
loafing about tl) talls! \ I 
oing to st t | eon ent ve f 
Phil ls t \ t | ( | \ 
hal De ible t ‘ i Ite! 
i I like 
Philippa hesit h e 
forehead rufth I I el 
letermimnedty led 
Probab! So 1 | But | 
have everal tat I ] I 
o ret e the ‘ 
" it | mre t ‘ I t 
Lie \nthor 
ae " | hes And 
Nay od / e! | : ; 

i time of it, | | ! 
wr et ' ly 
earest apy | He « 

1K ip ‘ ‘ ( ‘ 
nl ‘ ‘ ‘ | r 
) ine | ‘ t 
pret t t adh 
ri curl 1] ~ ‘ ‘ r 
' fy 
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nitted his brows in 


I think it is just 
in the world to fall 
come spontaneously 
hought sometimes 

unsuccessful 
too deeply in love 
lont rub it in! It 


I've had my 


ca ‘ i ured 
i | Wa once ¢ i 
Can | her plate thre 
hidu her face 
1 ) rub it 1 
( ‘ | Ke t ill 
in a low, hesitatu 
\ 
was with the right 
t 1) d 
( 1 ‘ leit 
\\ ted thin 
) f; 
{ i 
| ru f 
el « ent key 
le that eaut 
hau 
‘ to a 
i wi ‘ 
| VW | ) 
sut wre 
i ( t ! nm 
a on 
‘ 
vi mie “\ 
1 { talk 
é | ive I 
» \\ 
‘ { ' 
ore I 
j 
{ ' 
} +f P 
es the 
' 
le 
, \ P 
\ 
‘ i Hle | 
thre 
, { | 
n { 
ea B it 
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—was it true? Not for a second was the 
question in doubt \ye, indeed and indeed 
it was true! If he had never realised it 
before he had known it this afternoon when 
the first realisation of Philippa’s presence 
sent an electric shock of joy through his 
veins: when she had stood looking up at 
him with her sweet raised eyes when he waited 
restlessly outside the tent for her reappear 
ance, most clearly of all when they settled 
themselves for the quiet (¢éte-a-téte meal 
Did the wide world hold any lure, any 
treasure, which could have increased his 
contentment at that moment? He knew 
that it did not 

And still he stared, all the wonder and 


glory of the realisation shining in his face, 
and Philippa met | eaze, her eves shy 
but steady, filled with wonder also and 
sweet, half-shrinking expectation 


‘Phil! Phil! Did you hear me say it: 
It is true! It always Aas been true, but I 
didn’t know it My wn selfishness and 
conceit made me blind. Oh, Phil, you were 


right to send me away! I wasn’t worthy 


ft you I’m not worthy now, but oh, dar 
ling, if vou would, if you could ! Oh, 
Phil, be hanged to n ouse ! Be hanged 


to everything Cis { 1 only have you! If 
I serve for 1 seven vears, will you 
take me at the end—will you ¢ry to take 


Philippa raised her head. Her lips were 
ughing but her eye were full of teat 

‘But but | don’t want to wait! I'm 
tired ot waitin Oh, Anthony, vou goose, 
have you just found it But I knew all 
the time ! 1) i think | would ever have 
ent you aw if | had not felt perfectly 
ire that vou w 1 come back 

A\nthon tared at her, radiant, incredu 


You, darling, vou knew! You knew 


You understood before I did myself! And 


| this time l ave been moving me 
bout like é KiWT the board!” He 
aughed aloud, es la igh Was not quite 
teady And | \\ thought 1 mat ct | 
he world myself! Phil! | can see it—I am 
yx to fare 1 etter than other men 
vr oall my rotestat l am going to he 
anaged by t wits and it has actually 
me to this, that I'm longing for mv sub 
ecti ‘ So is it’s left to yo 
partner, m content! 
YD] 








. Baillie Reynolds. 
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MODERN STORY-WRITING 


Mrs. BAILLIE REYNOLDS, and How She Writes Her Stories 


By THE 


story-writers are varied in 
and their methods. 
There are those who still believe that 


ODERN 

then tastes 
the way to attract readers is to meander up 

ide-tracks of sex manifestation, 
latest morbid state of the 
abnormally developed mind, though I think 
Then 
there is an increasing class of writer who— 
like Arnold Bennett rather 
commonplace character and describes, with 


the gloomy 
and des« ribe the 


this class of fiction is on the wane, 


takes some 


photographic accuracy, his every movement 


and emotion 


and its 


Such realism has its place 
But 
in the days of 


there are with us to- 
day, as Dickens, the writer 


who just loves a story for its own sake, and 


vogue 


tells us a story because story-telling is a 


delight and a_ second nature. Among 
authors of this order Mrs. Baillie Reynolds 
holds a first place. Her stories—and she 
has writter d published a great many 

are works of art, skilfully put together, 


and cleverly told; but, first and foremost, 


they are just stories, written for those who 


love a tale by one who cannot help telling 
them. It is this spontaneity that is one of 
Mrs. Baillie Reynolds’ great charms, and 
it is explained when one understands the 
world of romance in which she lives, and 
remembe1 the story-atmosphere ”’ in 
which she was nurtured from childhood, 
Mrs. Rey is a living proof of the fact 


that story-writers are born, not made. She 


reveals thing of the secret of her success 
when ind ing in those charming remin 
iscences of childhood’s days that so delight 
one by their freshness and_ frankness, 
“When I was a child,”’ she says, “‘ 1 passed 
ail the time of walking, traveiling, or sitting, 
at work—all the time, that is to say, when 
my mind was not otherwise occupied—in 
inventing stories 


I well remember how I studied the faces 


of my companions in train or omnibus, 


wondering to myself what occupied their 
thoughts. It seemed to me that they 
musi be bu inventing stories, for other 


EDITOR 


wise how dull must their enforced inactivity 
prove ! 


In a World of Invention 

‘*T lived always, when in solitude, in a 
world peopled by my own inventions. A 
member of a large, quick-witted family of 
brothers and sisters, it was delightful to 
join in their play (they have told me since 
that I directed it all—but I was wholly 
unconscious of that at the time); yet I 
created a dream-world, too. 

‘** As I grew up, the outward circumstances 
of my life might have been called some- 
what drab. My mother’s failing health, 
my father’s financial difficulties, the large 
family, the death of one dearly loved little 
brother, the long and critical illness of my 
favourite things jostled me 
continually against the actual. Yet all the 
time I lived in a radiant world, rose-colour 
and golden. When I tramped down a cer 
tain long, dull road which it was frequently 
necessary to take in order to execute errands 
for my mother, I walked in company with 


sister—these 


knights and ladies. 

wa enough, when it came 
to trying to my lavish imaginings 
on paper, the result was by no means en- 
remember that 1 wrote a 
story about fourteen, for the 
magazine which we, as a family, produced 
every month, and that my father remarked : 


curiously 
put 


couraging. I 


when I was 


‘Well, whatever your future may be, it 
certainly won’t be literature !’ 
“When my family found that I had 


overcome what I believe to have been the 
sheer physical dislike of the manual labour 
involved in my thoughts— 
had overcome it to the point of having my 
printed, paid for—I was 
Then the stuff 
I wrote and 
wrote last the 
dreams that had haunted my fancy so per- 
sistently, untilan unforeseen difficulty obliged 
rhis took the form of an 


setting down 


stories bought, 
encouraged to proceed. 
poured out of me in floods, 


and wrote, embodying at 


me to call a halt. 
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l 
a 
f 
Attending to the f 
Correspondence. alate ; 
cute attack of write cramp, which was may be summed up thus: Lhe writer ol 
» severe that I was unable to hold a pen or stories 1s the possessor of two w rid When 
pencil It seems probable that this weakness one wearies, or disturb he can fly for 
of the muscles of the arm may have had rehef to the other. The museries Ol a n 
something to do with my dislike of the Channel crossi of a tediou railway 
manual act of writing during my teens journey ire perhap just th lesired . { 
During several year before my break vehicles for a period of inaction during which | 
down I had been not only writing, but also a plot may be constructed, a story pt ked 1) 
drawing, being a student at the St. John’s out from its adjacent materia moulded 
WW 1 Art School, and orking there from into shape + t 
ten to four daly When one considers Everyone ki that, as a riter, Mr | 
furthermore, that in those heroic days we Bailhe Reynold i ' pl { i he 1s 1) 
made all our own frock ind other garment : popul il Probal th book I h ma n 
it eems hardly to be wondered at that my her name wa Pharbe in Fett which l 
arm gave out created quite a st it the time it appeared 
: result was the purchase of a type “The Man Who War * Broken On \ 
write! ind the effect of this was to double * The Notorious Mi Lisl Out of the © 
x treble my peed of production. My Night,” and Phe Supreme Test ire other la 
hand vy works almost as fast as my brain of her favourite t r) i n W 
I am free, completely free, from that sense undoubtedly had the greatest é Het S 
f effort which was never entirely absent novel published in the spring of th year, if 
m me when writing with my _ hand, The Daughter VP z } that het ‘ 
| ially when (as was the case with two power as a writer | develop her tha Vi) 
| I wrote with m hand waning It | eer plot ( het | 
The result of n personal experience if so he can be ed. marryi i girl to pl 
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purpo t tne back ot 
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many mu 
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who, a 
There is 
the 
that 


her mother 
had jilted him. 
the 


ids wants 


on 


novel and 


to show 


must always depend largely 


with whom he is 
that 


woman 
tact, and 


it of 


something 
a marriage, how- 
ems at first rhe thing 
nia’s husband is, first and 

» het 
eping of it seems 


( ould be 


diern novelists, 


marriage vow, 
to her 
called 


the 


hing she 


gy engagements seems 


tance than if we were all 


n the 


Garden 


story have had of late years will be 
as popular as “A Castle to Let,’’ which 
Mrs. Baillie Reynolds is preparing for our 
forthcoming volume. 

‘A Castle to modern in 
setting and treatment, yet Mrs. 
takes us to perhaps one of the most out- 
landish and weird places for the scenes. The 
story London right enough, with 
the thoroughly modern young 
person who has just come into her inheritance 


we 


Let’’ is its 


Reynolds 


opens in 
heroine, a 


and who is determined, before settling down, 
something of the great round world 
Fate, and an 
illness, land her in—Transylvania ! 

If one had asked the 


to see 


outside these island borders. 


average Englishman 
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before the war to place Transylvania, it is 
probable that the result would have been a 
thousand miles out more or less. The war, 
however, has made a little clearer to us the 
fact that Transylvania is a broad country on 
the outskirts of the Austrian empire, and 
on the borders of Roumania. The population 
is largely of the same 
nationality as  Rou- 
mania, andthat country 
has lone cherished a 
perfectly natural am- 
bition to unite these 
children outside’ her 
borders to her own 
kingdom once again. 

[The Russian ad- 
vance this summer 
has raised anew the 
speculations as to its 
ultimate destiny. So 
far, the man in the 
street, or the readers of 
the newspaper, will be 
able to tell you, but, 
for the rest, Transyl- 
vania is still a blank 
to us. 

Mrs. Baillie Reynolds 
lifts the veil on this 
charming and romantic, 
but unknown, corner of 
Europe, and makes it 
the scene of a perfectly 
delightful romance. 

Readers of ‘‘ Tha- 
lassa’’ and other of 
Mrs. Reynolds’ stories 
will know that the 
author has a fondness 
for mysteries, and “A 
Castle to Let”’ certainly 
enshrines a mystery. 
It appears that not 
long since the old castle 
—now “to let’’—had the prespect of 
awakening to life, civilisation, and the 
tourist. It was intended to exploit its 
charms and even to call in “ advertising’s 
adventitious aid.’”’ A party of tourists 
were duly established in the newly pro- 





claimed health resort, and preceeded to 
explore the old caves that were a feature 
of the locality. Then the whole party 
disappeared, and were never seen or 
heard of after! The dark, superstitious 
tales of the natives had it that a certain 
Black Dragon inhabited those regions, and 
ascribed the fate of the 
tourists to his diaboli- 
cal agency. How the 
mvstery was eventu- 
ally solved forms one 
of the most thrilling 
episodes in the story, 
ind the solution must 
not even be hinted at 
here ! 
gut apart from mys- 
terv, and apart from 
the clever representa- 
tion of the country and 
its peoples that is so 
timely at the present 
moment, readers will 
fall in love with Camiola 
(whose name, by the 
way, should be pro- 
nounced Cam-y- ola, 
with the accent on the 
cond syllable), with 
her fearless, straight- 
forward, vet winning 
ways, and her adven- 
tures in castles and 
caverns, as well as her 
adventures in love, will 
be followed throughout 
with sympathetic and 
ibsorbed interest 
\ Castle to iat” 
will, from the first ie 
talment, be a general 


Mrs. Baillie Reynoids Phot favourite, and ought 
is an Amateur Artist. 


Pictorial Agercy. 
7 till further to en- 


hance the reputation 
of Mrs. Baillie Reynolds. 

I may mention, in conclusion, that Mr 
A. C. Michael, so well known by the pen 
and brush to my r rs, will illustrate 
the story, the fitst instalment ol which 
appears in my next number, 














“EMPERORS HAVE DONE LESS” 


By 


VIRGINIA MIDDLETON 


A frail little cripple, with his love for the brave 


things of life, throws a new light upon the troubles of Mabel Whitridge. 


Scene: A doctor’s waiting-room. 

N Doct Horace Bond’s waiting-rooms 
health nd disease hobnobbed_ with 
each other, his patients supplying the 
one element his decorations the other. 
On the chairs and sofas sat the sick and the 
timid, th en and women at whose vitals 
gnawed tl which would finally consume 
the living tissues and send their spiritual 
sparks adrift again upon the cosmic winds ; 
the m« and women whose hearts were 
sapped ith fear, with ennui, or with 
egotism Al facing them on every hand 
were ren le of the strength and vigour 
that al the world. The pictures 
upon tl were of sheer mountain 
height olluted pine and snow, of 
rivers breadth and calm and 
essential or they were of cowboys, 
poised f ts as delicate as daring; of 
Indian d traight, beside their 
tepec ( mers tossing hay upon great 
wains I were the antlers of great 
deer al e door and the mantelpiece ; 
there w of fur and skin upon the 
floor t ere tusks of ivory upon the 
hel there were shells of strange 
nd be fishes in the cabinets rhe 
tabl ittered with the customary 
i rt I magazines customary as to 
their nur rand effect, that is Examined, 
they were I nd to be periodicals of out 
or |] naturalist pamphlets ro 
t al I the rooms was to be invited 
alm rced—into thoughts of health 

all th plendid occupations of health 
Doctor B however, was no psycholo- 
ist, al had not furnished his reception 
oms \ eve toward their subtle 
reactio! " the minds of his patients. 
He mer ved the life of the woods and 
the st he occupation of the camper 
d th list with a fervour only 
second t which he felt for his pro 
fessio All J holidays were spent in the 
wildern nd the waiting-rooms were 


rather overflow museum than his de- 
liberate and studied effort to influence the 
thoughts of his sick, his nearly sick, his 


his 


imaginedly sick, and all the others who 
thronged his surgery. 

Mabel Whitridge, arriving early one 
morning for a consultation, spoke acri- 


moniously to Miss Boardman, the nurse. 
“It’s a perfect nuisance,” she declared, 
the way one has to wait here! I came a 
whole hour before time this morning, in 
order to escape that dreadful interminable 
period of watching other people go in with 
their colds and their stomachs and their 
headaches. And now you tell me that he 
is out on a consultation, and may not be 
back until an hour later than usual ! ”’ 
“Doctor is very busy,’”’ conceded Miss 
Boardman, in a tone of meek pride. I 
really think sometimes that he'll have to 
give up all his private practice and do just 


consultation work 


‘Give up his private practice!” inter- 


rupted Mrs. Whitridge, in an outraged 
voice “What a preposterous notion ! 
What do you expect us todo? Die, so that 
he may go off consulting about a lot of 


strangers ? Nonsense ! 


Miss Boardman smiled cannily and slipped 
She had given the lady a fright that 
her mind from her immediate 
Mabel sat down and glared about 
the familiar room. She had known it all 
her life. Seldom did an illness put her into 
her bed, and make her realise the frailty 
of strength, the precariousness of health. 
Almost always a to Doctor Bond’s 
surgery sufficed to cure her of her little ills 

her colds, her headaches, the cinders em- 
bedded in her eye after a journey, the wounds 
made by the too playful teeth of her terrier. 

She sat scowling at a picture upon the 


away. 
might take 


grievance. 


visit 


wall opposite her, her grey eyes brooding, 
her full, mutinous red lips set in a curve of 


determination, 
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Iw ! I won't! he told the pic 

it if eeing it With Charlie 

penl neglecting mv Oh, I won't! 
If De r Horace tells me it is so, I shall 
tell him that I won't endure it! I won't! 
I won't! And then he can either save m 


take all the risks 
will not bear Charles 


After the 
[The door 


or he can 


id, for | 


upon his own 
Whitridee 
Way 

Miss 


the doctor’s con- 


opened, and Boardman, 
murmurs about 
hered a tall, thin, 
into the room He 

chair and wiped his forehead, 
damp in spite of cold. He 


looked at M g¢ her, and she 
l 


with her 
sultation, u haunted- 
looking man sank down 
in the neare 
the January 


ibel without seein 


looked at him with the dislike and distaste 
it is only human to feel for one’s fellow 
waiters in a physician's office What germs, 





lered besides 
craven fear, did that specimen of 
How she 
whatever hi 

int soul when it came to 


danger When he had had that 


those ot 
the race beat 


scornfully 


him hated a coward 


hauit Was a fay 
personal 


hurry call 


to the |! pital last year to be operated 
upon for appendicitis, how contagious had 
been ] confidence, h heartening his 


belief that disaster was impossible ! 


More patients were com in, the whole 
crew of them—women with eyes possessed 
of nameless anxieties, men wheezing with 
the inte! bronehial 11] loathsome, all of 
tl ! Why did not people who were ill 
rea ill ta it | ind keep thei 
miserable ailments fro fttending the eye 

: oe community [Then she had the 

{ mile at her « ill temper After 
all, i doctor rgery 

S] nor d briefly to a woman whom 
he kr and buried herself in a travel 
magazin Sh could prescribe for fat 
Doll Wardman ! * Dismi two maid 
ind a motor, do your own upstairs work 

nd wall That the regimen Dolly 


there came 


harassed eve 


Reynolds Law 


ind hus fretful 


mout She bowed to him above the pag 
i her mavazine What did he conceive to 
t matter with hin She knew what 
I lv wa a New | ds conscience 
for ever at his shoulder, whispering to him 
bout the folly of the Ne York standa 
f li Why did ] not simply try 
to live thin his incom instead of for 
( e ‘ ti'y t expand the income 


to meet his living expenses 
the 
Heaven 


and becoming 

failure 

Charlic had the sound 
affairs so that it 


insomniac 
Chank 


ense to 


Ove! 


manage hi was 


never necessary for him t » about looking 
like a man with death and creditors at 
his elbows! Charli But—— Her face 


darkened again 
Never, never, never!’ she said to 
herself. 


And here came Clarice Winslow, in her 
sentimental black and her entimental 
golden hair—the vet illustration of a 
Victorian poem, At This Grave Clarice 
could not deceive her, Mabel Whitridge! 
She came to co lt with Ilorace Bond 


as sentimental women were everlastingly 
} 
lll 


going to con t with their clergymen 
or their physiciar ist as an outlet for 
their own overweenil egoism and vanity 
Hleavens, how tired a healthy minded 
doctor must grow { th whol et ol 
his female patients! She supposed, for 
that matter, th Hlorace Bond would take 
it upon himself to feel me wearin with 
her own point of view Hie would probably 
presume to cl ify her with th women 
who did not want children for very shallow 
nes ot nature for vanity, for feat 1Or 
inability to saerit Well—] have 
to think what he pl ed about her, ascribe 
her unwillinene as he would! She could 
not talk about Charhe to any man, not eve! 
to the doctor wh new them b o well 
lie would have to think what he pleased 
Who on earth was this di ful old 
Jewish-pedlatr rt of persor It d eem 
as if Horace might m e to keep perso 
like that for tl hospital ! But that 
was one of the 1 t trying features ol 
waiting in Doctor Bond's reception rooms 
one wa habl t ( l ‘ from th 
districts of lite from which one \ usually 


patch | poor ld 3 ! Yet | .@ 
looked at him t head, wl race 
What dignity 1 hat maom i 
th eve what t ab ge 3 whole 
rey-bearded face Where { what 
volume of rabbin ! had that old man 
learned the Ik n that to ac t life 1s to 
nquer it A hould t phrase 
come to her mi 

Dolly, who <« t keep st to save 
her silly life, was f th tl izines 
n the tabl N he w t that 
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quite atrocious painting on the wall—the one 
that had always puzzled Mabel. How could 
Hlorace Bond, who knew good painting 

hen he saw it, who, if he could not afford 
to buy good paintings, at least need have no 
bad about him—how could Horace Bond 
endure that stupid narrative, that allegory 
of a picture ? 

It was of a bleak moor in—No Man’s 
Land, she supposed! The air was heavy 
with threatening snow. A beggar, ragged, 
filthy, decrepit, had halted in his crippled 
progress across the heath and from an almost 
empty pouch was drawing bread to share 
with a wretch yet more dismal than himself, 
cowering for shelter beneath a sort of hedge. 
Was it Horace’s idea that in some dark way 
this was symbolic of life? She didn't 
know. What she did know was that it was 
the only depressing piece of furniture in the 
room, and that it inevitably attracted the 
eyes of the waiters. 

Dolly came to her now. 

“Did you know,” she almost whispered, 
as if she were in a house of mourning, “ that 
there’s a verse printed on that picture? 1 
never looked at it closely before.’ 

*T never noticed it,”’ said Mabel. 

She wasn’t interested in the verse, but 


she wanted to escape Dolly, so she arose 
and crossed the room. Yes, true enough 
there were four lines written in by the sams 
hand that had signed the painting with 
flourish : 


** Emperors have lived in purple pomp and splet iv, 

Died with bishops near, their going forth to 
bless 

Died, nor left the world more wise or stron I 
tendet 

Emperors have lived, and all their reigns dor 


“Less than what?” she asked herself 
impatiently. ‘“‘Oh, less than the filthy 


beggar man? Well, what of it? No one 


expects much of emperors—— 
Down the corridor there was a stir, 
Everyone looked up. Had Doctor Bond 
come in at last? But no; Miss Boardman 
merely ushered into the waiting-room another 
patient—another pair of patients, perhap 
One was a child, a boy of six or seven 
years. He had a sharp-pointed, eaget 


little face, with dark eyes looking out brightly 


from too deep a setting beneath his forehead 
lle swung himself along on a crutch, hi 


right leg hanging stiffly from above the 


knee His little dark-blue overcoat 


shabby, and the heavy shoes he wore had 
been mended more than once. The woman 
with him—his mother, by the look of adoring 
anxiety deep-graved into het patient, cold 
face—was too thinly dressed for so cold a day. 
‘Oh, mother!” cried the boy, in ‘a 
delighted childish treble, catching a glimpse 
of the deer antlers, ‘‘ What are they?” 
She answered him in a low voice, taking 
off his overcoat meantime. But he did not 
know the dismal etiquette of the physician's 
waiting-room, and his treble rang out, shrill 
and unabashed : 
Oh, and there’s another! Mother, did 
Doctor Bond shoot them ? ” 
| suppose SO dearie = 
“Oh, mother! Can 1 have a gun when 
I'm a big boy ? ”’ 
She nodded, and the child went on, 
gallant and afire with the dream of prowess : 
I'l! climb mountains like that one, 
shan’t I, mother My leg will be all right 
then, won't it 
‘Yes, dear. You mustn’t talk so loud, 
Dick. You'll disturb the ladies and gentle- 
men who are reading.” 
‘Oh, I didn’t mean to disturb them.” 
He whispered shrilly and looked around 
upon them for a minute. But they were 
uninteresting compared to the wonders on the 
walls and in the cabinet. He climbed up 
beside his mother on the sofa and asked 
her a thousand questions, first in a whisper, 
and then, gradually, as his’ excitement 
mounted, in the clear, penetrating voice ol 
childhood. She looked apologetically to- 
ward all the self-absorbed faces. She be- 
ought forbearance for her sick little boy 
ick by the sunken brightness of his eyes, 
by the waxen transparency of his skin, by 
the pinched nostrils, by the blue tinge of his 
lip Sick, but all ignorant of sickness. 
In his heart there was no interest in himself 
and his ailment. He had thought only for 
the brave things of life—for the mountains 
to climb, for the ambuscaded enemies to 
kill, for the high pines and the clean silver 
waters 
You can't climb the mountain with me, 
mother,’ he piped, pointing to the great 
peak that hung on Doctor Bond's wall. 
But vou shall live in a cottage there’ 
it was a valley to which he pointed, broad 
and calm and green, with a placid mivet 
flowing leisurely through it—‘ and I'll 
} | and 


iome venison for you to cook 
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“EMPERORS HAVE DONE LESS” 


And [’ll kill the Indians 


fish from the 


who live in the mountains, so they can 
never come down and kill you with toma- 
hawks 
He put his arms—such puny little arms, 
‘ with such childlike claws of hands——close 
about her neck and hugged her. For an 
instant it seemed as if her face were about 
to drop the mask of bravery.. But she 
swallowed hard, and smiled and said again : 
a Yes, dear 
A wid said Mabel to herself. 
Truly a widow—with one child. She's of 
a different school of widowhood from Clarice. 
She doc come to tell Horace Bond how 
fond and faithful is her memory. How she 
loves the boy Her only child 
And | n ride bucking hors« too 
can’t I, 1 el When the doctor has 
cured me And go over falls in birch- 
bark can 
** S-sh ! Not quite so loud. Some 
of the ladi nd gentlemen are reading 
Down tl rridor again came the sound 
f openi 1 shutting doors Doctor 
Bond’s vol omed heartily along the au 
The pati brightened They looked 
doubtfull t one another—hostilely. You 
OW ind were you going to take all 
day to de x your miserable and negligible 
Mi joardmatr ame in, with that look 
on her pale, meek face of having just had a 
moment’s int urse with air and sunshine 
nd the spirit of life which she always wore 
. vhen t came home Mabel, in the 
irance her youth and beauty, glanced 
her a little contemptuously Ilad the 
oman 1 vitality of her own Llow 
dreadful a to be but an empty vessel 
* ntil 1 ther personality filled one! 
Chat ‘ that widowed mothe 
ha to do when the little 
brave, pratt ‘ creature upon her lap no 
rf ind nights with love 
1 nxictic Would sl 
be e1 \ et aside upon a shelf 
Was tl ( of being except a 
iit Wa 
Mi can traight toward 
her S t f w her into the con 
ti I | e little nut hook het 
} | 
Doctor B 1 want to know Mi 
Whitridye ill Jet Mi Nesbit and 
ittle | in first Miu Nest 





—she whispered—“ is employed in an office, 


and she has to get back as soon as possible.” 
“oo said Mabel promptly, and 


submitted almost with pleasure to the scowls 


course,”’ 


of all who were to follow her, and who saw 
in her easy yielding of place the delaying of 
their The widow thanked her, 
and the little boy thanked her. 

“ T’'ll shoot you a deer, too,” he told her, 
as he limped away after his mother. 

Mabel’s heart stirred curiously. 

“ It’s Mrs. Whit- 
ridge,”” murmured Miss Boardman, return- 


own hour. 


just heartbreaking, 
ing from piloting the pair to the consulting 
room. ‘* She’s just wrapped up in that little 
fellow—he’s all left. And—it’s 
tuberculosis of the joints. I’m afraid there’s 
Isn't he 


she’s got 


not a particle of hope for him. 


cute, with his talk about what he is going 
to do when he grows a man ? Nothing for 
him but guns and bows and arrows and 


cowboying, and all that. 
be better off without him 


Of course, she'd 
she’d have only 


herself to look out for then——’” 
“How can you possibly say such a 
thing as that cried Mabel, one violent 


wave ol protest, 

Miss Boardman turned mildly offended 
eyes upon her. 

“ Anyway, it’s true. A child—especially 
a boy—is an awful responsibility for a 


working woman And she never had much 


comfort with her husband.”’ 

“What's the use 
Mabel fiercely, “‘ if everything is taken away 
that is working for? And if her 


husband left her something to love and to 


of working,’’ demanded 


worth 


work for 

But the telephone took Miss Boardman 
and het away. Mabel’s 
own herself 


astonished eyes 


eyes were turned upon with 


almost equal astonishment, 
the 


By and by nurse was summoned to 


the consulting room. She came back with 
the little Nesbit boy by the hand. The 
mother waited for a final word with the 
doctor. 

‘“Mustn’t ever shoot anything I don't 
need for food,”’ the lad was saying, “ except 
it is bears or tigers or something like that. 
Something that would hurt my mother if I 
didn’t put them out of the way. The 


doctor's going to lend me his rifle when I go 
to the mountains ; 
After a the 


ce was white 


away 


while mother came in, Her 


with the whiteness of death, 
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H vere the eyes of a creature stabbed My sweet little generous, brave boy! Ite 
e heart But she forced her hps into truly, madam—I don’t know your name~— 
tile as she took the little bov’s hand. it's not only my own empty life I think | 
thank you,” she said again to Mabel. can't bear. But—he would be so brave—he 
Mrs. Whitridge arose impulsively. would have such a gift for the world! And, 
“Wait a minute! ’’ she said. ‘‘ Oh, Miss = ah, he has a right to his life! ’”’ , 
Boardman—let someone else have my turn “S-sh!’’ crooned Mabel — soothingly, 
I—I’m all right. I don't need a doctor | “He’s going to have a chance, He is 
have my car outside, Mrs. Nesbit. I'll going to have his chance! Don't look at 
take you wherever you are going. Tell me” me as 1f you thought me crazy. I owe it 
he breathed the question in the mother’s to him. IJ—I can’t explain. But I owe it o 
ear as the boy limped ahead of them down to him. A right to lfe—a gift to th 
the hall toward the door—‘ what did the  world— Did you ever notice,” she 
doctor say ?”’ added irrelevantly, through sudden tears 
The only hope,” said the mother, “that silly doggerel on that bad painting 
forming the words very precisely, “ the in the waiting-room 
only possible hope—and such a slender one 
at that—lies in the things I can’t give him.’ emperors ha . 
. Died wit t I th t 
She swayed for a second, and Mabel put her bless 
arm about her. The child hobbled quickly Died, nor left t vorid more trong 
on to examine a pair of crossed scimitars acme = . aad: afl thels selene dem 
near the door, ‘I Oh, my boy! less.’ ’ 

















FALLING LEAVES 


ss H ! What are you doing, you small brown leaves, . 


That float and whirl on the Autumn breeze— 
That bids you fall from your Summer home 
On the swaying boughs of the forest trees?” 


The little leaves paused in their merry dance, 
And drifted down to the ground below : 

“ We are spreading a carpet for Winter's feet, 
When she comes this way from the Land of Snow. 


“ We are hiding the spots where the violets grow 
In the fair Spring-time ‘neath our parent trees, 
That they may slumber all safe and warm 
By the side of the pale anemones. 


“ The frail wood-sorrel may shelter here; 
We shalf lie so thick o’er her sleeping head, 
Though the wild winds blow o’er the shuddering land, 
Aud the clouds hang low in the skies o’erhead.” 


MAUD E. SARGENT. 
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N roads are shorn of much 
ind nearly all their 
Since railways came in they 
ways of the world, re 
ims of a whole nation 
| thrill of wonder for those 
1 in motor-cars and trams, 
that they can scarcely 
ture of the landscape 
ly the very few—the 
e vagabond, the rare 
ike who can catch 
of the road's departed 
kirts of romance even 
. ! ed highway 
Yet vs a road was not merely 
place to another 
the world, whereon 
. et as many types of 
ther were vards of dis 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


\\ ( urshed, in the wat 
Nin dward It even a 

tlong i econdary 
\ lorest productive 

The traveller) met 
beggin friar in his 
t tradesman who had 

otpad, tumbler 

| Met the bushe 
f high degre Ile 

necdy old woman, saw 
1 ) he bailitt, and spent 


pany hk at Waly 
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side inn. 


There was freemasonry on the 


road then, as well as excitement strangers 
greeted one another, to share bread or to 
characters dictated. All the 
travelled, 


Religion was not confined to the abbeys 


rob, as their 


world, when it went by road. 


of the monks. One saw it every day and 


every hour along the highways, in the 


calvaries set up by the roadsides, in the 
shutfled 


pilgrim 


grey friar who past telling his 


beads, in the whose cap deco 
rated with shells proclaimed him one who 


Holy Land 
mingled for all 


had made the journey to the 
Piety and abuse were oddly 


the world to see; at one corner a wayfarer 


would prostrate himself devoutly before 


some shrine; at the next an unscrupulous 


beggar was selling nails, thieved from the 


fea 
blacksmith’s forge, as relics of the 
Shortly 


the picture would be of 


nearest 


cross afterwards, perhaps, 


true 


t surly. village-churls 


And the red cloaks of market girt 


‘Sometimes a troop of damsels glad, 


An abbot on an ambling pad, 


Sometim i curly shepherd-lad 
Or long-haired page in crimson clad 
Went 


There was light and colour on the road 


of the Middle Ages 


dlres when the 


for that was the golden 


age of peasant’s coarse 


distinguishable at a moment’s 


habit 


irieze was 


elance from the monk’ wv the archer’s 
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green, The sun shone on the rich 


tunics of the 


Lincoln 


silks and and 


velvet wealthy, 


raindrops gleamed on shining armour when 
a knight rode home 

Che Great North 
routeof many memories, 
mournful pro- 
cession in the reign of 
the first Edward, when 
that monarch brought 
his queen, Eleanor of 
Castile, who had died in 
the Midlands, home to 
her last resting - place 
in Westminster Abbey. 
At every village along 
the way where the 
rested for the 
ordered a 


Waf®&s. 


old 


from the 


Road, that Roman 


, 


Saw a 


cort ege 


night, he 


memorial cross to be 
erected, Charing Cross 
was the last, and a 


doubtful etymology at- 
tributes the 
ing to a corruption of 


name Char- 





the Norman- French 
words chére reine 
Another memorial on 


road is Hadley 


Stone, 


the same 
High commem 
orating the Jattle of 
Jarnet, fought in 1471 


during the Wars of the 


Roses. Here Warwick, 

whose powerful in- 

fluence over England's The 

destinies gave him the Inn. 

name of the “ King 

maker,’’ was defeated and_ killed. The 
Great North Road pulsed with life again 
during the years of Good Queen Bess, who 
had endless troubles with Scotland. She 


full the 
of changing her 
times the old 
the gallop of as many a: 


always exerted to the woman's pre 


rogative mind, and some 


highway would thunder to 


four royal me 


sengers, each of whom was striving to 
overtake the one ahead of him in ordet 
to alter his instructions ! 

Many scenes of horror were enacted along 
english roads during that terrible year of 
plague, 1665, when London was a charnel 
house in which thousands perished miset 
ably every week. The profligate Court at 
Westminster fled terror-stricken from the 
doomed city, and its coaches mingled on all 


I 





the roads out 
the humbler 


merchants, 


of the 
equi page + ol 
and the 


leading capital with 
tradesmen and 


footsore pedestrians 


who must needs flee afoot. Fresh victims 
were stricken all along the way and often 
left to their fate that 
the remainder of the 
party might escape; 
there were scenes of 
panic in many villages 
along the main roads, 
where the inhabitants 
in their fear refused 


shelter or succour to 
the wretched 
One nobleman, travel- 
ling post out of 
London large 
fell ill during 
all his 
not bribe 
his attendants to re- 
main with him. He died 
miserably by the road- 
like the poorest 
beggar, and there 


fugitives. 


haste 
with a 
retinue, 
the journey, and 
wealth would 


side, 
was 
no prowling footpad 
bold enough to steal the 
jewels from his corpse. 

From the middle of 
the eighteenth to the 
middle of the nineteenth 





century was the glorious 
Traffic 
with 


age of roads. 


greatly increased 
Drawn by the 


H. Ml. Brock number of 


coaches plying regularly 
all over the country, and 
the roads were put into excellent repair, the 
toll-gate system being established to pay 


stage- 


for their upkeep, which had hitherto de- 
volved on the local authorities. All along 
the main roads little country towns, such as 
Barnet and Beaconsfield, throve on the 


and every other house in their 
The 
fascination of the road is very strong yet in 
these and dozens of other small provincial 


coach traffic, 


picturesque Streets was a tavern, 


towns ; imagination quickly conjures up 
the lumbering coaches, heralded by their 
noisy horns, the fine gentlemen on _ horse- 


back, 


chases 


carriages and post- 
highways and 
s of every hostelry. Those 
were the days when one might 
travel from Huntingdon to London betwixt 


and the private 
that thronged the 
crowded the yard 


marvellous 











The Pursuit: 
** How long since they passed here ?”* 
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id the new flying "’ 
tually ran from the metropolis 


I 
e of eight hours! 


Old-fashioned people threw up their hands 
d thought such speed almost impious ! 
Dick Turpin, hero of the famous ride from 

London to York on his mare, Black Bess, and 

who used to wait for coaches crossing 

Finchley Common, lurking under a great oak 

that flourishes and bears his name to this 

iv, had come to the gallows he merited in 

1739, but he had a host of successors to be 

the terror of all wealthy travellers—‘ gen 

tlemen of the road, 
iti many an heroic tale, but who were in 


whom legend connects 


reality nothing but thieves and cut-throats. 
Strange how such a fascinating and gallant 
k-lore should have gathered round the 
lives of these eighteenth-century highway- 
men! In one of his shorter poems Alfred 
Noyes has immortalised a beautiful story of 

Bess, the landlord’s daughter, the land 


lord’s black-eyed daughte1 who gave het 


own life to save her outlawed lover from 


It is a vivid tale Che highwayman had 
ridden away, promising his sweetheart that 
though 


But the assigna 


he would come again by moonlight, “ 





hell should bar the way 
tion was overheard by a jealous, half-crazy 
ostler, who laid information accordingly as 
to how the gentleman of the road might be 
trapped. While Bess awaited her highway- 
man in the moonlight King George's men 
le up to the inn and gagged and bound 
the girl to her bed that she might not be 
able to warn the doomed man as he ap 
ched, 
Her love found the way and made the 
crifice lo terrify her they had fastened 
a musket be ide her, with the barrel beneath 
her breast. She discovered that her bound 
hands could just touch the trigger. Then: 


neu 
l nt We t heal 
t Pnotl 
hn ol m I t it 
| ! 
| il 
t | . t j 
‘ i 
Li I 
I ii i 
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Her eyes grew wide tor a moment lrew one last 
deep breath, 
Then her finger moved in the moon t 
Her musket shattered the moor 
Shattered her breast in the moon t and warned 
him—with her death.” 

In those day the good old times !— 
gibbets, with their gruesome burdens, hung 
in rusty chains that creaked in the breeze, 
stood as warnings at lonely cross-roads and 
wherever a rise in the ground made them 
landmarks for far around. It was not till 
as late as 1834 that this ghastly practice 
went out of fashion and the road was robbed 
of its worst terror for benighted and super- 
Stitious traveller 

Oftentimes gentlemen fell out at some 
inn, and would adjourn to a quiet roadside 
spot to settle their differenc: Even so the 


risks of duelling were great, and the moment 


that saw the wounded or dying man propped 
up in the surgeon’s arms saw also the victor 
galloping down the road to save his skin. 
Perhaps in his mad ride he would overtake 
a Curtained post-chaise, spurring furiously on 
its way to Gretna Green 

What a contrast to turn from these prac- 
tices to the journeys of John Wesley, so 
graphically and quaintly chronicled in his 
** Journal 
a road in the length and breadth of England 
that he did not traverse at some time during 
his thirty vears as an itinerant field-preachet 
For many hours a day he jogged along 


horseback toppu on an village green 
or at any point alo: the road where he 
judged he might gather an audience for 
his sermon those fier eloquent sermons 
that reduced the roughest and strongest 


men to sob 
With the introduction of railways the 


roads lost much of their importance, fot 


they were no longer the main arteries through 
which the national life-blood flowed The 
old spirit of adventure and fase which 
lurked on every hi vav is known t lay to 
very few Phe psies thrive on it ; it lures 
the tramp and the y bond-hearted, whose 
pirit respol tiie Cl ivel | 
mystery that wait round every bend In 
country lane till one can pr the way 
with ghosts of tl ivicl past | know all 
the rom ( by | | that 
tretcle | " ! With the 
1 1 buct i I | ire 
‘ t petrol bri 
back 1 1 I rf 
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The End of the Volume 


ITH this issue we bring to a close 
VV another volume—perhaps the most 
ditheult twelve months’ numbers 
ince I took over the editorship of THE 
) ER seven years ago. ‘Those who are 
timate with the prevailing conditions 
vill underst that the first call for con 
ratulation is that we have been able to 
me out at all More than once during 
past few months we were assured that 
were W ight of the end of our 
( ipply when things have been at 
black we have been “ consoled ” 
gloomy prophets who dwelt on the 
ect of magazines in general, and 
THE © in particular, coming out 
In the near Ire as pamphlet every 
ther month to preserve the copyright.” 
Happily, tl ive not gone so badly as 
that l, at t moment, it is cheering to 
r that the paper situation is easier, 
W ery prospect of coming 
h to the end without having 
r to put prohibitive price on the 
Aine O1 reduce the pages beyond 
kable | We can now add hope 
to faith 
sje 

How You have Helped 
PHE Col note of congratulation is 
to be fou in the attitude of out 


1041 
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==> CONVERSATION 


»-. 


CORNER- 
Conducted by 
The Editor 





When we were forced to increase 


readers. 
the price to sevenpence I only received four 


or five “ protests ” from readers. One in 
particular was very indignant at this 
attempt to “ exploit the war for the benefit 
of the producers,”’ but even he, I think, 
understood, when I explained that our 
paper alone was costing us considerably 
more than twice as much as it did before 
the war. $e 
What “ The Quiver” has Meant 

I‘ readers in general have been most 


Uv” 
a sympathetic, and it would only 
fitting to take this opportunity to thank 
those numerous kind friends who have 
written expressing their gratitude for what 
THe QuIVER has meant to them during 
these months of trial and anxiety. Amid 
all the external difficulties I must confess 
that my chief difficulty has been to ex- 
press the deep and constant sympathy I 
have felt with the many thousands of my 
readers to whom the war has meant the 


be 


most real and personal loss or anxiety, 
and at the same time make it an instru- 
ment of cheer and helpfulness. Some- 
times I have tried to ignore the war, and 
give you something as far apart from it 
as I possibly could ; mostly I have found 
that the war could not be ignored, and 


that its problems and its lessons must be 
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ced and dealt with. ‘Thank God that 
the outlook is brighter, and, if the end is 
not yet in sight, at least there is the 
promise of victory and peace in the 


not too distant future. 
sje 

The New Volume 
POR some time past I have been con- 

centrating my attention on the new 
volume I want to make it in every way 
brighter and better than the last, and a 
fit recompense for the loyalty and 
staneyv my readers have shown all through 
this crisis. In another part of this issue 
I have referred to the new serial story by 
Mrs. Baillie Reynolds. It is particularly 
appropriate, now that our war news 
comes from ‘Transylvania, that our serial 
should take us beyond the Carpathians 
into the heart of that unknown land. 
But there is not a word of the war in it 
a change from the story now closing. Our 
short stories will continue to be a promin 
ent feature of the magazine, and among 
the contributors to early numbers will be 
Mrs. de Horne Vaizey, Marjorie Bowen, 
Helen Wallace, Captain Frank H. Shaw 
Brenda Elizabeth Spender, Winifred M. 
Graham, Violet M. Methley, ete. A short 


con- 


series of stories, starting with the Novem 
ber number, and bearing the title of 
‘The Happy Club,” will narrate the 


respective adventures of a little company 
of young people who happened to meet 


at a Belgian seaside resort in July, 1914. 
Their varying fortunes during the inter- 
national earthquake will carry with 
them the keen interest of my readers. 


So 
The Main Thing 
E all agree that the 
will bring quite 
is the outbreak of war, 
Government are already engaged in pre- 
paring plans for the great upheaval that 
will follow in its train. ‘The war has taught 


us many 


coming of peace 
many problems 


and, indeed, the 


lessons, and we mean to protit 
After the war what 
main thing on which we ought to 


This question has 


by them all we can 
is t] 


concentrate ? been 





put to a number of eminent people, and 
their ideas of what is the most important 
thing have been contributed by Sit 


Arthut 


Conan Doyle, the 


Paul's, Mr. Richard Whiteing, Prof. J. 
W. Mackail, Mr. Coulson  Kernahan, 
Rev. J. Stevenson Roose, B.A., ete. 
This remarkable symposium will be a 
leading feature of my November number. 


<Je 

How it has Affected Me 

HERE can scarcely be a person in 

this country whom the war has not 
vitally affected: hundreds—navy,  thou- 
have found that it has altered the 
whole current of their lives. If we could 
only know the stories of those men and 
women we mect casually in the street or 
in the office! An effort to dig beneath 
the surface, to find what this great 
crisis has really meant to the individual, 
has resulted in the nucleus of a little 
series of real life stories—just the simply 
told narratives of “ ordinary ’’ people 
yet constituting human documents of 
touching interest. I am calling this little 
series, “‘ How the War has Affected Me,” 
and the first will appear next month. I 
am hoping that my readers will themselves 
contribute to this series—full particulars 
will be given in my next issue. Of course, 
no names will be published, and suitable 


payment will be made, 


sands 


Q, 


a ad 
The Nation of the Future 


HILST we have had our attention 
painfully absorbed in the battle 
grounds of Europe, events have been 


quictly happening in other parts of the 


world which, although highly important 
and significant, have almost escaped 
notice among u Of course, we have 
heard more or less about the American 


Presidential contest that takes place in 
November, and possibly we have 
isolated reports of the trouble between the 
United States and Mexico. But it would 


seen 


vw safe to say that were there no war mM 
the front pages of our newspapers 
have been taken up times 
revolution in China 
its incidents, and its meaning. However! 
the revolution is and one of the 
quietly 


lurope 


would many 


with the its history 


vreatest countri 


developing into what? Many believe 


that China will be the nation of the future , 
with its vast population, wonder! i] mineral 








CONVERSATION CORNER 


resources, unexploited industries, its de- 
velopment will be the biggest economic 
and political event of a century. What 
will a progressive and organised China 
mean to the world in the near future ? 
I have asked the Bishop of Ho-nan, who is 
thoroughly acquainted with the subject, 
to write me an article on ‘‘ The Nation 


of the Future: What will happen when 
China comes into its Own?” Bishop 
White has lived and worked in China for 
twenty years, and the late President, 
Yuan Shih-Kai, conferred upon him the 


Decoration of the ‘Third Class of the 
Order of the Excellent Crop “ for valuable 
ndered to China,” 

<se 
Where You can Help 


SeTV1¢ T¢ 


Te! RIE other features of the forth- 

coming volume which I _ might 
mention, but I would rather let the 
November number speak for itself. I 
hear that there is an enormous demand 
just now for the lightest and most 
ephemeral class of “‘ literature,”’ and I do 


feel that it is in the national interests 


that ines of the type of THE QUIVER 
shot be allowed to be weakened 
luring 1 time of crisis. I feel I can 
cont tly count on my’ readers not only 


to renew their own subscriptions, but to 
talk about the magazine to their friends. 


Will you help ? 


Se 

Pass it On 

ANY times it has been demonstrated 

that the average “life”’ of a copy 
of THE QvuIVER is a long one, and when 
readers have finished with their copies 
there is no need to consign them to the 
shelves, or even to their friends at home. 
Miss Gertrude Edwards, the Hon. Superin- 
tendent of the “ Pass It On”’ Department 
of the World’s Sunday School Association, 
asks me to remind how much 
workers in lonely places on the Mission 
Field would value a copy of THE QUIVER. 
Will readers who are willing to ‘ Pass it 
on’? communicate with her at 56 Old 
Bailey, Iondon, E.C.?> She will then 
send a name and address to which maga- 
zines can be forwarded. Readers will 
scarcely need the reminder, too, of how 
much the magazine is appreciated by 
our soldiers and sailors, both in hospital 
and at the front. 
Copies handed in - 


at any post othice 


readers 


are forwarded free 
of charge. 


SYMPATHY 


g aught in trouble gives the least relief, 

The thought is sweet that others feel our grief, 
If only for a moment that they share 

Our weight of sorrow and our load of care. 

An Angel's voice is Sympathy, and dear 

To aching hearts the thought that Love is near— 
For each one treads this world of ours alone, 
And each must sometime feel all brightness gone, 
And dimm’d with care their sky 


‘Tis then the time 


We treasure that sweet Sympathy-Sublime— 


Because it is an Angel's whisper 


Love 


To warm our hearts and lead our thoughts above. 


So always give sweet sympathy, and feel 


That as you give it you may help to heal. 


MICHAELA. 
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HOW TO COOK RABBITS 
By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


HERE are many persons, chiefly town How to Choose a Rabbit 


lers, who declare that nothing they rhis is the season when rabbits are in 

ftered would induce them to eat their prime, and as the markets are stocked 

a cooked rabbit. Of cout there is only with hares and game, a rabbit large enough 
ne fe iit reason tor ti prejudice, al to provid a meal for six person hould not 
ng pplicable to man ther forms Of cost more than 1s. 6d. in a town shop. As 
des} A t00d le. that ich folk have thi iceess of the dish greatly depends on 
never partaken of a rabbit that has been the judgment of the housewife when select- 
prepared by a Cook W knows her busine ing the animal, it is worth while to execut 


the simple tests for ascertaining the age ot 
the rabbit 


In Place of Meat a ceileek tains = eid, ee “en 
\t thi tim Ui patriot LOUSCWH of the jaw between the thumb and finger. 
t ble her If it break r rather cracks—without 
>» 89 by 1 h pressure you may b ure the 
on I meat that imal is youthful; but if it resists, then 
weual ; rhighting tor rabbit will need ind gentle cooking 
‘ stat ul m render it tender d tisu Another 
os | | in price test for age is to feel for a little nut in the 
: ol tance 1 th int of tl pa for tl disappears with 
— : KeCpIng all th ind it ) e can b relied upon 
' bot] holeson { | it \ t 
am 50s ,' ‘ ul , tabbit i L be J t it least twenty 
t this food 1 med in t hours after th ire. killed, but they 
, hould not, lil me, be hut t larder 
, iit eral da h r t! eather 
dearer than 
i Hl tl ry the 
, er} 1) ! vill kin th Lott ind 
t { ord 
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NEXT TO A GOOD SCRAP THERE 
IS NOTHING TOMMY ENJOYS SO 
MUCH AS A GOOD WASH WITH 


WRIGHTS 
car SOAP 


(She Soldiers Soap) 


In United Kingdom, 4d. per Tablet. 
Australia. India, Canada and British Colonies, 6d. per Tablet. 
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Shoes of Quality made by the 
NORVIC SHOE CO., NORWICH 





























ELBARD PATENTS CO. 
40 York Rd,, LONDON, N. 
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Everybody is doing something for the ’ 

State even the turtle. Freeman's 

have pressed him into litthe SOUP 

: CUBES~—the real rich meat of selected West Indian 
Turtles—so that real Turtle Soup, once the privilege 
only of the rich, is now, in these days of high prices, a 

§ delicacy easily accessible to 


every household for a few 
§ pence per person. 


4 Of all Grocers and Stores 





in 1/- Cartons 
== s+ ——— — a, Racal 
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i ae HEALTH 
Sa 
a HER MOTHER SAYS as 
P ‘ ‘ ST QUALITY, known as NORVIC 
I thought you might like to see my Shoes for ladies, are de luxe shoes, and 
tle girl's photo she is just three worn by 1 of fashion and elegance 
years old Since she was a baby everywhere. They are an exclusive product 
of four months | have given her of the highest craftsman hip. Shoes from 
Stee Powder and | always 18/6; Boots from 22/6 
found n not on ly 000 ng, but 
al RE Tig eB one ur. known as DIPLOMA. 
give them on the e day each week, sania’ , ‘ rand expert 
— f' | happened to mis — a Durable yet dainty. | 16/9; Boots 19/6 
: i fretf he all her ; 
teeth without my knowing, thanks to RD QUALITY, kn = ever hs ere a 
those priceless pc wders mASCOT ~~ Pung 
Tottenham, Sept 29th, 1918 Sh es 13/6 i 17 >. —- 
THESE POWDERS CONTAIN ee | 
I ' ' > S 
EE | NO POISON. | EE NORVIC SHOE CO. ‘iowiet: & White, Lut), NORWICH 
$9 
Ler Rspennnap wma WARMER 
‘ } ag RS 
less ‘than a farthing 
byt ty t la 
. pir 
The : 
use { 
= pee 
ever * 
Complete as illustrated, 
each, Ble (Post Fre 
eg With Rending Ro “1 
Write for List of Our ee ignite 
ELBARD GOODS. They “strate” the more, 
ll 


LUXIT 


's used in the manufactur bombs, 
ind other munitions because it is recognised 
is the best material for soldering these or any 

ace arti or Both Amateurs and Mechanics 


SIMPLIFIES 3 SOLDERING 








Of all Iron 7d., 1/2, « 
The “FLUXITE” SOLDERING SET 
contair a si | i Solderi Iron, a 

Pocket BI I I te, Solder tc 
Sample Set | rid | ed Kingdom, 8/6 
Auto-Controller Co., 226 Vienne Road, Bermondsey, England, 














HOW TO COOK RABBITS 


So 1 housewives are under the im 
pressio1 t there is but one way of cooking 
a rabbit—by tewing, or, as more often 
hap} boiling it—that I trust they will 
) ) urprised when they read some 

ipes which are constantly in use 

me, and which have from time 

tim nverted quite a number of avowed 
bbit haters. Converting persons preju 


fact, rather a hobby 


; would, of course, 


bbit is, in 
ugh no hoste 
t to partake of any dish against 
had a real antipathy 
White Fricassee of Rabbit 
P \ rabbit and 
Wash in cold water, 

lined stewpan 
in equal parts, to 


and 


divide into 
and dry 
Place ina with 

nd water, 
meat, a teaspoonful of salt, 

lonions. Simmer very gently 
then lift the 
onion on to a 
Put 2 table- 


mix to a paste 


juarters of a hour, 
rabbit and the 
l in the oven 
into a basin, 
nd stir into the rabbit lhquor. 
Add_ pepper 
Boil for five 
rabbit 


uce thickens. 


pour over the and 


used to garnish thi 


rather too expensive to use in 
A very good substitute 1 

\ 
kish slice of bread into three 


l 


daintiiy in dry 


° rral them at intervals round 


the fricassee, 


Rabbit and Rice 
Prepare nd cook the rabbit as _ for 
. { Strain the liquor nal cut the 
Measure the hquor, and 
make up one 
then sprinkl 


f well-washed Patna rice 


ty-five minute Whilst 

make } pint of white 

oni Ke-heat the 

A\rral the mice as a 

dish, lay the pu of rabbit 
~ over th aAuce 
prepared b hese di 

they taste just a cl 





Roast Stuffed Rabbit 
Ask the butcher to truss the rabbit, which, 
Make a forcemeat 
1} oz. chopped 


of course, is left whole. 
with 3 oz. breadcrumbs, 
suet, dripping, or other fat, 1 tablespoonful 
chopped parsley, pepper and salt, and bind 
with a beaten egg or a little milk. Stuff 
the body of the rabbit with the forcemeat. 
The skewers will have to be removed to do 
this, but if their exact positions are carefully 
noted there will be no difficulty in replacing 
them after the :tuffing has been inserted 
and the slit sewn up with fine string. 
Spread a baking-tin thickly with drip- 
ping the rabbit for one hour, 
basting ten minutes with the hot 
fat. To serve, remove the skewers and 
string, place on a dish, and pour thick 
The gravy is made by 
stewing the liver and heart 
of the rabbit, in half a pint of water, after 
which the liquor is strained, flavoured, and 
thickened. It is boiled 
pickled pork with roast rabbit, what is left 
over providing an excellent cold breakfast 
dish. It is often difficult to know what to 
do with the last remains of pickled pork. 
Cut into thin slices, it makes a delicious fill- 
ing for (and are 
always wanting sandwiches), or the thin 
slices can be fried or grilled and served 
with scrambled, fried, or poached eggs. 


and roast 
every 


brown, gravy over. 
cut into pieces- 


usual ‘oO serve 


sandwiches war-workers 


Curried Rabbit 


Wash and dry the pieces of rabbit. Put 


20z.0fm rine into a frying-pan and cook 
the rabbit just enough to become brown 
on both sides. Lift on to a plate. Whilst 


the rabbit is cooking, peel and finely slice 


two large onions, and cut a peeled apple 
into dice. Fry first the onions, then the 
apple Sprinkle a tablespoonful (or more 


if liked) of curry powder and 2 tablespoon- 


| uur over the fried onion and apple ; 
then add a dessertspoonful of curry paste, 
redients into the 


work these ins onion 


apple 


Take the pan off the fire 


with the back of a large spoon. 


and stir in gradu 


ally }? pint of stock or milk and water ; then 
replace on the fire, and stir until the sauce 
thickens and boils. Season with salt, the 
ijnice of half a lemon, and a little sugar. 
When the sauce has somewhat cooled add 


the rabbit Cover the pan with a dish and 


hour Serve accom- 


and chutney. 


immer gently for one 


panied by boiled rice 
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Rabbit Pie 


I ex t some of m iders will think 


of making a 
that the 


a wearisom Way 


them 


result more than compensates one for the 
extra expenditure of time and trouble. 
Select two fine young rabbits. Skin 
divide into joints, wash and dry Place in 
a stewpan with 12 small onions, season 
with salt and peppercorns, and pour in just 


enough water to cover the meat. Simmet! 
for { hour. Lift the pieces of meat on to 
a board, and carefully sever the flesh from 
the bones, keeping the piec as neat and 
compact as possible. Divide the onions in 
haly and put them with the meat in a 


pie-dish \ few strips of fat bacon or pickled 


porl hould be interspersed amongst the 
ibbit 

If the pie is to be eaten hot, the hquor 
can be poured in direct from the stew 
pan; but if a jelly is liked, stir in two or 
thre sheets of previously soaked gelatine 
rinish with a short or rough putt pastry 
brushed over with yolk of eg The bone 
hould be re-stewed, and the liquor can b 
used as a foundation for any kind of white 

Ip 

Rabbit pudding is made in the same way 
as any other meat pudding with a suet 
crust, which can be either steamed or baked 
in the oven, <A very nice dish is made by 


preparing the rabbit as for pie, and 
placing the meat (boned) in a_ basin 


lined with parboiled macaroni. 
pour the 


Steam and 


brown gravy over mould before 


serving. 


Cold Rabbit Mould 

Cook the rabbit with onion and seasoning 
and take off the bones. Return the bones, 
head, and liver to the liquor and boil again 
for Just 
olve } oz, gelatine in the 


one hour. before dis- 


straining 
stock 


and mince 2 Oz. 


Cut two 
lice S 
bacon 1) 


hard-boiled eggs 
ham or corate a mould 
the g, add the rabbit 
and ham, and fill up the mould with 
liquor, Stand in a cold until re- 


quired, then turn on to a dish and garnish 


into 
( ooked 
with slices. of ery 
pla t 


with parsley. 
Rabbits can be “ jugged ” to very closely 


resemble hare by cooking them according 
{to any approved recipe. 

rhe 
an excellent 
Take the meat 
add third part ol 
bacon Pound both meats 
piece of table margarine, p 
nutmeg, and a little grated lemon 
press firmly into pots. If for 


consumption 1t 1s 


remains of a cooked rabbit 


make 
breakfast or supper relish. 


from the bones, weigh and 
ham or 
small 
salt, 


and 


One cooked 


with a 


pper, 
rind, 

immediate 

not 


nec ary to 
the top with melted butter. 


cover 














“THE QUIVER” 
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be sent on receipt of a post card addressed to The Publisher, THE 


QUIVER Office, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
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It is important for you to know that 
Benger’s is not a pre-digested food, 
and it does not contain dried milk nor 
malt nor chemical food substance. 


\ 


It is a natural cereal food combined with 
natural digestive principles. It is prepared with 
fresh new milk, with which it combines to form 
a delicious food cream, assimilable to the most 
weakly digestion, and safe to give under almost 
all conditions, 
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is for Infants, Invalids, andthe |F 
Aged, and for all whose digestive {77 
powers have become weakened. [7 

Post free : to all who have the care of 


Infants and Invalids, a 48 page Booklet 
—** Benger’s Food and Howto Use It 


| BENGER'S FOOD, Ltd, MANCHESTER. 





WY 


i 
New York | A.) gz, William Strect Sydney \N.S.W.) 117, Pitt Street. 
Canadian Agents >— National Drug & ¢ als Lid. 34, st - Gabriel St., 

MONTREA es thr it 





197. «~Benger’s Food is obtainable i ughout the world of Lhemaists, Stores, etc. 
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0. BRANDAUER & Co, L 
AN) [4 Ky CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. ” 









FRAGRANT + Neither Scratch 


& NON- POISONOUS SEVEN PRIZE nor Spurt. 


DISINFECTANT amma 


DOES NOT STAIN LINEN 
1/3 Bottles Fluid 
6° Bottles Fluid N°2 (Crude) | 
6°&1/- Tins Powder | 


—— 5 
Soap. & Fu miae™ 





Attention is 
also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 7d. 

Works: BIRMINGHAM, 
WHOLESALE WareHouse : 124 NEWCATE STREET, LONDON, 














&.3 BENSON'S &* 


as’ ies. ENGAGEMENT RINGS. => 


(e+; > HIGHEST QUALITY ‘9 BEST VALUE 
tera at Lowest Cash Prices. 000 . Ste. 
oe The Economica £8 . 8s. 
till avaidabl 


£8 10s. ** Times *’ System of MONTHLY PAYMENTS1 é. 
-_ I ! TION ON APPROVAI AT OUR RISK AND 1 PENSI 

€ lt. =~ , . x. ft 5 iwit ar \ te r t nd Sr nd 

Si: eoRLOL, canes Glens tulicen tor Poemmne, Woman Comme dete Gut te =am 


J. W. BENSON, Ltd., 62 & 64 Ludgate Hill, E.C. bao", #8"30e 








£6. Gs. 
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Get rid of your Skin Trouble 
There is danger in delay— 
get Antexema to-day 


Use Antexema and at once stop that horrid, worrying irritation, 
which annoys you all day and keeps you awake at night. Get rid of 
those ugly disfiguring face spots, that patch of eczema, or other skin 
illness by using Antexema. You can start your cure this very minute. 
Immediately you apply Antexema your irritated skin will feel cool, 
easy and comfortable. Continue applying Antexema, and soon and 
for ever all signs of skin trouble will vanish. 

Antexema is not a greasy, messy ointment which soils your gar 
ments and looks unsightly on the skin, but it is a beautifully made 
emulsive cream which soon ends every skin trouble. Antexema is a 
physician's remedy of indisputable merit, and every bottle is prepared 
trom the original prescription. Doctors have proved the marvellous 
power of Antexema over skin illnesses, and therefore they use it in 
their own private practice. 


Antexema is all British 


Antexema cures every skin complaint, however long it has lasted. 
Whatever else has failed, Antexema is sure to succeed. Eczema, 
rashes, bad legs, bad hands, face spots, insect bites, and all othe 
irritated, or blotchy skin conditions are thoroughly and permanently ¢ 
Antexema. Get a bottle at once, before your trouble becomes won 





Do your duty to your skin and get texema to-day. Supplied bya he ts and st 
Also of Boots Cash Chemists, Army Navy, Civil Service Stores, Harrod Selfrid \\ 
Lewis & Burrows’, Parkes’, Timothy rite and Taylor's Drug Co., at and bott 
post free, in plain wrapper, 1/6 and from Antexema, Castle Laboratory, I jon, N.\ 
throughout India, Australia, N« Zealand, Canada, South Africa, and | 
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A EXTRA FINE FOR SUMMER WEAR. 
“VARIX ul about Elastic Stockings, how 


qnAve MAR, 


to ear, clean, and vepaw em, fost free. 
Bailey’s Hygienic 
Washable Imperceptible 
Fiesh-Coloured Trusses. 
ABDOMINAL BELTS. 


EVERY ARTICLE FOR SICK 
NURSING. 
CATALOGUE FREE, 


38 Oxford Street, London, 
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CHURCHES, HALLS, 





A little RONUK rubbed lightly on y Fur re, Px hed 
\ i | t rl eum, will part ad nective lustre SCHOOLS, 

- = bl ot Fray Be or r means. RONUK is antiseptic— BUNCALOWS, PAVILIONS, 

uci ct LAGWIMNG than eae ciher cca SANATORIA, COTTACES, 

gl CARACES, SHOOTING LODCES, ete, 
I 6d., and 1 LIQUID | UK, 1/6, 2/6, 4/6 lala aa 
Write for Booklet, ‘‘ THER] THE RUB" (describing In and Prices bre ! ‘ ; 
n venti he RONUK HOME POLISHER) F. D. COWIESON @G@ CO. 
RONUK, Ltd., Dept. No. 22, Portslade, Brighton. 61 Charles Street, St. Rollox, Glasgow. 
f et, 


nivractors to 11.M. Govt ‘ ura har 
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( f A 1916 
Y DEAR BOY AND GIRL COM- 
RADES,—At the time this letter is 
written we are remembering that it 


is about two years since war was declared 
vetween us and Germany. But in what 
my Corner for the moment there is no 
ictual reminder of the terrible events that 
lave come so close to many of us. ‘“‘ The 
Corner ’’ to-day is a quiet place under the 
hadow of a stately old elm on the bank of 
Cherwell at Oxford. Here I have been 
reading a big budget of your letters and 
makin ich extracts from them for you 
ul to read as I think the printers may 
et int ir pages. 
As | id, there is little around ‘ The 
Cornet to remind me of the conflict that 
in progress. Behind me, though, in the 
nt Phere, men in khaki, 
wounded men in their blue suits, nurses 
with the red cross on their breasts, and 
num other reminders, greet one on all 
I ld colleges are being put to new 
\ t halls, rich in memories of the 
ré rving very modern purposes. 
What wonderful stories of old days some of 
ese treasured walls could tell you and me 
il the speak tales of knightliness, of 
and the sorrows of youth in 
other year The stories of our own and 
ther lands contain the names of many men 
who have here fitted themselves for them 
ife worl tatesmen, lawyers, scientists, 






Che Ceaque of 
Young British Citizens 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED ‘‘ THE QUIVER" 


COMPANIONSHIP 


Motto: 


“For God and the Empire: By Love Serving 


One Another 


Object: 


The cultivation personally, and the extension in 
all possible ways, of the highest ideals of Citizen- 
ship, and of love and service for our Empire 


great preachers and missionaries—many 
men who through various ages have “ made 
history.’”” Now these same walls are wit- 
nessing the preparation of others who also, 
in far briefer sojourn within them, and in 
very unaccustomed ways, are making them- 
selves ready to play their part in what for the 
future will be “ history.”” And I think, too, 
that those walls could tell us that the age of 
chivalry is not past, and that sacrifice and 
love and courage are as much to be found 
among those who tread the “ quads” to- 
day as in any of the olden years. These are 
the things of which I am reminded when I 
turn and catch sight of those famous walls 
of Christ Church on the one hand or of 
** New ” on the other. 

But in front of me is the quiet river, and 
it suggests peace; for amidst all the riot 
days it goes on as for 
here are very few 


and change of these 
long years it has gone 
people on the river to-day, but one party 
has just interested me specially. A grey- 
haired father and his little daughter were 
paddling, taking the mother and two smaller 
children up for a picnic somewhere. The 
girl was paddling hard, and “ Daddy 

worked more leisurely on the other side. 
Between them they got the punt along 
steadily, and everyone aboard was happy. 
It was such a pretty illustration of co- 
operation, and immediately set me thinking 
of you and the object of our League. One 
hears so much said nowadays about the ex- 
traordinary way our Empire and our Allies 
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have “ organised for this war.”’ ‘‘ But you 
kt .”’ said a friend to me the other day, 

we were discussing questions of war 
of peace we have never really organised 
peace.’ I want to pass on to you that 
thought which lies at the back of that 
remark. [ach one of us, as a Companion ol 
our League, has a special obligation to the 


to realise, every one ol 


ire l want you 
you, that you will find an outlet for all the 
highest services of citizenship in definitely 
helping fo orgai for peace—a permanent 


vid peace, when thi ay is over. In its 
deepest meaning that is involved in our 
Motto and in our Object. If the Kingdom of 
Christ is to come it can only be through the 
lifting and inspiration of individual ideals, 

{ those ideals being carried into common, 
o-operative service We each one, in our 
own way, in what way seems to us right 
have to help our Empire in this crisis. At 
the same time, do let us keep steadily befor 

the larger vision, and fit ourselves as far 
as we can day by day for its fulfilment | 

often think—if o7 every Christian 

ill of us who profess to be Christian—in all 

intries, had carried, with absolute loyalty, 
the highest ideals into our citizenship in the 
years gone by, this war would never hav 
been Think of it! 

When I was readit Sir E. T. Cool 
* Life of Florence Nightingale,” I noted 

me words of hers which express the thought 
I have tried often to put into your mind 
Let me tell you what she said 

Christianity,’ wrote, ‘1s to see God 
everything. to find Ilim out in everything 


the order or laws as of His moral o1 
iritual, so of His political or social, and 


» of His physical worlds Poo often Hei 
the ‘‘ God of Sundays,”’ not “* the God 
of our weekdays, our business and our play 
rp iti ind our lence, our home Ife 
und our social life, our House of Commi 


our CGrovernment our post office and cor 


respondenc¢ our Foreign Office and ou 
India Offices “The Kingdom of Heaven 
vithin he wrote ‘but we must also 
ike it so without 
This is my little m re for you from th 
wceful riversice 
And now for m f those letter 
ISABEL Dopson has been camping ot 
| ith Fell (Cumberland “] found a 
| piece of white heather while | 


bling about on the Fell this afternoor 


she writes ; 1 am going to send it to you 
so I hope it will bring good luck to our new 
League.’ Isabel also sent 6s. 3d.—* 6s, is 
flower money, and 3d. Molly Jackson, a little 


friend of mine, gave to me for our Fund 


News of Philip--Work and Play 
I have just received Philip's last report 
—for the quarter ending in June. With it 
there came a very neatly written letter 
from him. You will like to read _ these 
sentences from it 
I spent part of my holidays with my 
auntie and uncle in London, and then | 
went to spend the other part with my 
mother. My brother and 1 enjoyed ou 
selves very much. We went fishing in the 
stream, ind sometimes were fortunate 
enough to catch a few trout. We sailed 
boats nearly every day I was sorry when 
I had to leave my mother, but I am happy 
here now we have settled down again. Some 
of the boys who did not go home for their 
holidays went to camp with Mr. Roberts 
They spent their time fruit-picking for a 
farmer who was short of labour. I am in 
Standard V. now, and at the last examina 
tion I was top boy. Every Saturday morn 
ing I attend a woodwork class. On Satur 
days we play football, cricket, and many 


other games in the field.’ 


Reading, \ good; Spelling, Good; Whiting, 
(; 1; Comf fron, Very Good; Artthmetic, Vet 
ty l G ra (y 1 hk H ry, Good 
Scripture, Good Llementary Scte Crood Drau 
ing and Colouw rk, Good ; Conduct, Good Ss. Li 
Headmaster 

Conduct in Hon Good Hea Good.—1 y 
ROBERTS, Superintendent 


From Some of our Younger Members 


have recently come to me interesting letters 
Chey, like older Companions, are exceed 
ingly busy. I hope, however, that they will 
not forget my delight in letter and st 


as many as they can tocheer us all up. Theu 





brightness and laughtes are more than 
usually welcome in_ these MARY 
Berctocn (Ireland) sent a gift for our Fund 
She was the poss r of a bievele, which was 

great fun 1 ior HuGues (London 
told me of het iccess (with honours) im a 
Roval Drawing Society's exam IKATHLEEN 
PARNELL (Wal wrote about the fun she 
ind her little cousins had been having on 
the seashore Eisize D. C. Gipson (Scot 


land) had got a first- lass certificate, although 


e had been away from school for eleven 
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“O, thou art a pr rpetual triumph” 
wag a soar Merteyges 
~VERYWHERE, users 
of SILVO sound its 
praises; the ease and quick- 
ness with which its brilliant 
achieved, the 


results are 


lasting polish it imparts. 


To take your plate out for 


cleaning and to find it can 
be cleaned and _ polished 
in half the time—that 1s 
one of SILVO’S triumphs. 
The 
stores the beautiful natural 
metal. 


secret 1S that it re- 


lustre of the 


Your good plate and silver 
a SILVO trial. 


No harmful 
{ 171) ure th: 


SILVO. 


deserve 


ingredients 
metal. 


RECKITT & SONS, Ltd., HULL & LONDON. 
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Save the 
Babies ! 


Kk ever there was a_ need 
that the health of Britain’s 
Babies should be more than 

if ever there 
that 
vital 


usually safeguarded ; 
was a call for 
and call are 


need 
now. 


care, 
surely 


More than ever is Mellin’s Food—the 
Fresh Milk Food—a National asset, 
for next to Mother's Milk, Mellin’s Food 
with fresh cow's milk is the safest, surest 
upbuilder of Baby's mind and muscle, 
and its splendid record amply proves it. 


The proved superiority of fresh milk 
over any form of sterilised or dried 
mik cannot be over - emphasised 
Read these statements, made to ti 
P nt of the Local rament Board. 


Sir Lauder Brunton, Sir Thomas Bariow, 


M.D.,LL.0.,F.R8.0.P. K.C.V.0., B.Sc., M.D.,LLD. 
“ There w ) “Certain maladies were 
introduced by sterilisation. 
the ‘ te ed . 
It was we known that 
milk w i t . 
, fed upon steril 
first it ght seem t ised milk developed 


and rickets, 








fad 


Me llin's Food wil: bring 


esh m a modified with 
your baby safely to the 


threshold ot manhood, virile strong a prick 
te you, a joy to himself, a credit to the country. 
Send vo ume and address and you will re ‘ 

Free Sample of Mellin’s Food, and a use ful handbook 


How to Feed the Baby 


Adidrecs: SAMPLE DEPARTMENT, 
MELLIN’S FOOD, LTD., PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 


SELLE 
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the all-wool skin garments with 





the wonderful fleecy finish 


Jason Garments lie snugly and closely to the 
skin without the slightest creasing or discomfort—because of 
their all-wool fabric and their perfect scientific construction. 
’ makes them good to the most tender 
To wear Jason in 
is to experience the greatest safety 
can give 

together with an absolute guarantee against 


And their unique ‘ finish 
skin; warmth-giving without 
winter or any weather 
and comfort an undergarment 


irritation, 


shrinking. 


6‘ 





in all styles, for Men, Ladies and Children. 
Pure White Wear, 

“Jason” Jerseys for 
Of Hosier Ladic ! 


QOuthtters everywhert 


Jason Underwear iporarily lower hi 


Co. tion — bearing otherwis 


LEICESTER 
4 Be 4844 *& 4 es 






UNDERWEAR 


Infants’ 
in light and medium weights. 
Children wear splendidly. 


New ‘ Olympic’ Brand 
‘ tot high price 













Irish Linen 
Handkerchiefs | 


at manufacturers’ prices 


The idkerchiefs we offer are of pure 
Irish Line n and will retain their original 








S whiteness after repeated washing 
“\ They are manufactured in our own factories 
N in Ireland, enabling us to give you the 
. very best possible value Some examples 
. N I i H 
NS H ' t c 
\ en, 46 

; ( | H ere 

WAL pe ins., 9/6 pe 
Price List and complete range of 


Patterns ost free 


Robinson .Cleaver. 
BELFAST 


on application. 


LONDON LIViRkPOoL 








THE LION LEADS IN CURING 


— It is Nature's Remedy. 


BURGESS’ 
LION 
OINTMENT 


lancing or 


TRADE MAKK, 


Cures without painful operations, 


cutting, in all cases of Uteers, Abscesses, Whitlows, 
Boils, Fatty or Cystic Tumours, of ane Fistula, 
Polypus, Poisoned Wounes, ind all rms of Skin 
Disease. [ts penetrat er makes it the best application 
for curing all Chest a vd Brenchias Troubles. 


SEND TWO id. STAMPS FOR SAMPLE. 
Sold by Chemi ete. ADVICE GRATIS from 


E. ‘BURGESS, 59 Gray’ s Inn Road, London, W.C. 

















THE SHOE OF SERVICE 
FOR OUTDOOR LADIES. 










Brogue Buckle Shoe, 
Always smart and 

sty) sh for Town 
or Country 


yh 


IT 18 A SHOE THAT’S SURE TO SATISFY THE WEARER 
Splendidly made from Best Black or Tan Leathers. 
alking Bole’ Cuban Heel. All Sizes and Fittings 


‘A La HOGG No. 169 _ STRATHMIGLO, rire. 
The} 1 Bb y ule 























OUR YOUNG 


PEOPLE'S 


weeks with scarlet fever. Beryt M. LE 
GRICE st money for our Fund which she 
had « by weeding. 
I m e writes), and we have been 
I t ving to the shortage ot labour. 
I [ ca I have a good many pets. 
’ I ve t da rabbit, and—do vou know ? 
two hutche one inside a shed, 
nd one outside So I call 
t n ind the « ther the summet 
1 a hole through the plaste 
nee | use she had not a big 
. 
\ 1 letter came from NeLiLn 
S ned owls, a cactus and other 
int nd some animals whose 
he had been making: 
I tid) brought me a baby 
nee rhey haven't really 
f that look like hort It 
eves just | bright yellow 
mn the middl I never knew 
t that owls have two evelic 
t nk witl ind an outside, 
three baby owls like that 
l 1 to keep the latt 
t laid « nd w 
the was put t I 
) slru (British West Indies) 
1 India name for Jamaica, 
Xaymacca,”’ which 
1 and water.” 
\ ent is NELLIE PATON 
rote 
tot B Briga ‘ 
| ting 1 
t \ C.A ts in Fran 
t were a eat man 1 
t them <« il hada 
Can imionship | 
tt H.W.W. | 
‘ 1 not interest 1 
af ] { 1 \ t 
r Dh ve 
From Older Friends 
’ tter from an Old 
J 
J hall { ive ve 
( irit in which many 
king yourselve to 
ind it is tl pirit in 
» much recruit 
r it 
f I 
‘ nt it 
I ia written 
iste I has n rat 
I hope tl Vv Lea 
) ( ner did nt 
t ld ¢ 
thin long wa 
ure l ** unit 
l \ — ae 
I a t t 
y luge by nam who is very 
10 





PAGES 


fond of taking all his bones, etc., to his couch. He 


sometimes has a very weird collection at the end of 


the day. One thing puzzled us about his bones. We 
always found them the next morning behind the 
door, stowed away in the corner. Eventually we 
discovered it was ants, not logo, had put them 
there. How those little things must have worked to 
drag the bones across the room! They could never 
have done tt unless they all t ushed and t ulled together. 

So I think it’s the same with our League. One ot 
two enthusiastic members can’t make it a success. 


} th 
ust all work together. 


Wem 
Another Companion who joined years ago 


Says: 

I am taking the first opportunity to send in the 
new coupon. It seems such a long time ago that I 
filled up that oth upon in fear and trembling 
| wonder why, as you say !), but I am still glad to 
belong to the society, and I think it will be glorious 
if we can feel more than ever that we are doing 
something for “ King and Country.” 

NORA SMITH Says: 

With regard to the new scheme, I think it is 
plendid, and the object must appeal to every Com- 
panion, but especially to the older ones. Lam sure all 
the former Companions will be anxious to join again, 
ind that we shall have many new ones besides. It 
was nice to see in this month’s Quiver that so many 
of the Companions have already written showing 
their appreciation of the new League 

ELIZABETH MACKENZIE (Scotland: aged 
16) is a new member, from whom I hope 
for a letter before long. 

From Mary Jack (Scotland) : 

I am glad to see in Tue Quiver that old 
Companions are joining the L. Y.B.( ind are quite 
nt istic OV the new scheme rhe Corner is 
t wing 1 interesting every month, it seems t 
rine Ihe chat you had in the May number about 
we boys and girls * being the future ” was especially 
nterestin Phe two shillings enclosed is a contribu- 
tion to t Lea from the lady who lives next 
loor to us 

Netra H. Martin (Scotland), from whom 
I was delighted to hear once more, says: 

DreaR ALi | find en sed a one-dollat 

ll w l | m my triend (and oar Com 

nial Br He Onrver. She asked me to for- 
ward it with | est Ww es, as she did not re- 

the add { THe Quiver 
I am | ng that Blanche will get the 
receipt posted to her at her address in 


Nova Scotia, and that we shall receive a long 





letter from her soon. 

Dororuy JEAN Best (Scotland) sent the 
proceeds of another issue of her little maga 
zine, The | Seventeen whole shillings ! 
Which is a lightful addition to our Fund 
this montl 

I ha I t oul L.Y.B.C.) in 

ist i iit write r all 1 ess 
to t Lea It i bea ind deserve 
t i l am ef maw azine 
re i ted t how 

Che following comes from an Australian 
Companion ° 

Dear Atison,—I haven't thought all my thoughts 
0 
4 
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nt v idea of the ¢ but the first thing 
I tl t when I did read it this morning was that 
Iw x to be a mem f the League. After all, 
a yf ng an | friend in a new dress, 

ill soon get used to the new dress, I guess 

And if the League can help us, who are only girls 
nd therefore cannot help by fighting, to do our bit, 
I guess we'll always be gratetul to it. Your December 


Tie ige to US WaS an Inspiration to me, soll now with 


t Lea we are to go on to better things still, com- 
leship in it will be a great help and cheer. And 
ng another is t best recipe for making one 
ful. One can’t be dull if one is trying to cheer 
mebody else up It’s easy enough to be cheertul 
n a morning like this It is! winter here now 
rtest day is this week), and when I got up thi 
i t was faintly moonlight. It didn’t get light 
it all till seven o'clock. Now it ibout nine o'clock, 
nd tl n is shining ever so brightly and there are 
I louds except along the n. But there's no 
taking it for a spring day there’s nothing much 
t t ‘ ren Out here all our trees are 
n t I i green, but there 
ilm feeling in the juite different from 
that t glad-just-t i feeling that come 
I love that bit of Lowell about spring 
Every lod tee i st tl ht, 
An tinct that reaches and towers, 
And groping blind it for light, 
Climbs to a I and flowers 
It just ! to d t pring feeling. Well, 
[1 t me back to t | n fact that it’s winter 
I , and a that it’s time I wa ing into town 
to the university I | lon first year in the 
Decemb exam nd now working for second 
lon't have 1 tim With all best 
the Le I 1, Your affectionat 


For our ‘* Wee Bairn” Friends: 
The Promised Knitting Competition 





I paragraph specially concerns oul 
ri (¢ \ I rk of last veat 
) is so ‘Treat l 

I I hesitation in arranging 
petition in re e lo various re 

est 1o1 thi eal Though the tre 
I f khaki tting has lessened 

of you are i making sock 

I ldier frend ut all Companion 
find time to nit one baby vest 

1 ot o1 help to the competition 
b 1cce but will be helping work of 
itional importance 1 wish you could all 


share the gladness such as I had last winter 
of seeing babies big and babies small put 
into one and another of the garments that 
came to me from so many Companions. 

] should like all competitors to knit from 
the pattern used by the Fulham School for 
Mothers. Permission has been kindly given 
to pass it on to you. 
pattern I yet 
‘comfy ” one from the babies’ point of view. 


It is the simplest 


have as found, and a most 


Any white or pale-coloured 2- or 3-ply wool 


may be used, but it should be as soft and 
as little likely to shrink as_ possible. 
Please sew a label on to the vest before 


sending it to me, and write on it your name 
and address, age /ast birthday, and the cost 
rhere will be both 
(under 14) and ections. | 
hope for entries. All vests should 
reach me by December goth. 

This is the pattern: 


of the wool prizes in 


Junior Senior 


miany 


Needles ze & 
Cast on 6o stitches Knit 60 rows, ie 
plain knitting * Cast on 25 more stitches for the 


30 ridges 


vm, knit back 50 stitches (I slip a safety pint ugh 
the other 35 until the sleeve fin ed), and then 
backwards and forwards, decreasing tl titch at 
the beginning of each needle tll go stitches are lett 
Continue to knit these f rows tor the length otf 
the sleeve Phen 15 rows ribbed, 2 plain, 2 purl, 
and cast off / The sleeve is then complete 
Pick up the bacl { the 25 stitches cast on for the 
irm, beginning at the sl Ider, and knit 35 stitches 
left on the need! 

Care must be taken not to twist the work when the 
2 titches are picke 

There are now ¢ titelhe igain on the needle 
for the back Knit ind peat from * 1 
the second sleeve Knit 60 row the front and 
cast off loosely Sew up sleeves and about 1} ir 
for tl houldet ( et a litt ng round tl 
neck and run iit 

l c W knit t Id 1 Lhe I 
w else make t na that ting on 7 
titches tor t tart I i t wl nd 
10 more row nthe ba ind front nd the sleeve 


must be lengthened a littl 


Good - bve once a 


more 


Happy Octo 


ber days to you all, 
Your Chum, 





Painteo sy Casseua & Courany 





, Limireo, La Besas Sauvace, Lonpon, FC 


LIPTONS 





IF you want 
the best Tea 
go to the firm 


that grows it 








Have Numerous Branches 
throughout the United King- 
dom where there is always 
a Selection of High-Class 
Provisions and Groceries. 


LIPTON’S take a personal 
pride in the excellence of 
everything they supply for 
the table. Quality First 
is the principle on which 
Lipton’s business is being 
conducted. 


Judge for yourself how well 
that ideal is maintained in 
all you buy from Lipton’s. 


“Best Value Always” 
at 


LIPTON'S 





DE-THE STILL WATERS _ 





But Once roundings, forcing the vision beyond, is in 





1y but on ! itself a blessing. 
i harvest whit No one is really shut in who has God’s 
no horizon in sight. That fair impalpable, but 
; ne: uplifting and enlarging, vision broadens 
ht. the narrowest earthly view. No eve sees 


beyond it, for it is a kindly veil which hides 
/ the future. If our imperfect sight could 


for t . pierce the veil too soon, how distorted 
wd would be the view, and how misunderstood 
need the vision ! 
why. Well it is that the beautiful horizon 
bounds our daily lives, with sufficient revela- 
25 - - 
S) tion of love and light, yet with veiling m 


: : tery that hides what would not help. Let 
The Whole Horizon F . : 
not the vision stop short with smoky 


H° —— chimneys and muddy streets that may be 


near, when beyond all sordid things there 


\ tion ¢ it stretches the wide expanse of the heavenly 
ie, ugh up, on a — horizon JULIA H. JOHNSTON. 
| re} can 
I inal irageo ton 25 
\\ ee that I have the Only Wraiths 7 

| k how much that AM afraid to tell you ud a young 

business woman lest vou should 
tterer could mak think I was boasting, of the reason why the 

who are spared year just closed has been both so happy and 

ility iould appreciate so successful to m«¢ 

te of any hampering But when her old friend pressed her for 

hut us in the story, the girl told of the one resolution 

of the horizon-view is, he had made at the very beginning of the 

LW: and far off, to successful year 

it } vers its beauty and ‘* There were just four words in it: ‘ The 

at dreary alleys, uncom hard thing first but it took all my 

I and brick walls Phat courage and strength of mind to live up 


houghts from these ir- to it. You know, Mrs. Jackson, I have 
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timid about trying new thing 


people 


and my position often 


to put oft the difficult work on 

more urgent trifles But last 

I determined to nerve myself each 
kle the hard things first—and, 


vehold, most of them proved to be 

[he older friend looked tenderly at the 
eager, steadv-eved, trusty friend as she 
unswered Chere is a Scots proverb that 
fits case, dear: ‘A regiment of 





d men always stands between you and 
he thing you ought to do. Go straight to 
nd they turn into mist and vanish 


irmi¢ 


\ determined charge upon the seemingly 
impossible duty will prove that the dith 
culties in the way are mere wraiths of the 
mist So let us take « go forward, 


ina onquer, <Sfo 


i 
To-Morrow and To-Day 


7" VORROW wealth mav fly away , 
turn to ashes gre\ 


ourage, 





B } the wealth of nol leeds and du 
la 
yi fan by fl } l cro nowd 
hey j fyar 
B } 0 veveath of i vrou l 
} hai l 


<sse 
A Message to Every Housewife 


[ ish to keep your husband sane 


day ot { 
» not greet m 
) ievances betort 
i » re ve his ce I 

pel 

| il ha bably matched 
even possibly exceeded them, and 
ul ded to t burden is like 
i hor that is about to stumbl 
| the smile with which you con 
elf to é I him may, and 
help to your own mental 

ere to the deri of forgettul: 

ettv trials the day h brought y 
tarily you will on find your 


him the pleasant instead 


able h ippening 





Habits are tenacious: and when once 
ru quired they Stic k closer than burrs A ] 
smile of welcome is a tonic that everyone 


as by 


can give: and giving we receive, the 

same tonic invariably reacts upon our own 

well-being / 
If you assure your husband that you have 

had a pleasant day, when he comes home li 

tired and possibly a trifle discouraged by | 

the day’s strenuous activities, before you 

are aware of the fact, all the enjoyable 

happenings will instantly present themselves, 

and you will have to rummage your brain 


for the disagreeable thing you were planning 
to rehearse as he the 
threshold. 

And he—why, he 


S00Nn as crossed 


will immediately follow 


' 
| : 
‘ 
{ 
vour lead. The weary lines that had been 
gathering will broaden into smiles as by a 
touch of magic, and gaining courage from 
your mental attitude, he will begin to 
wonder why he had allowed such trivial | 
things to disturb him | 
lo be tactful is to be helpful, and the 
woman wao has succeeded in cultivating | 


the habit of repression, and of steeping her 
self, so to speak, in an atmosphere of cheer- 
ful adaptability to the 


the 


\ = 
POS 
Fizin, 


youl 


others, 1s 
lon 
re gle tful 


neecads ot 
woman who will seldom have occa 


to complain that het isband 1 





or unsympatheti for, unconsciously, he 
will tind himself adopting her Cheer- 

, , nan 
fulness 1s conta You never enter a _—— 
home where tI vi ind mother conceals 
her ot ind vance behind a masl ' 
ra eful court it ou do not tind t 
whole hous l 


our hearts Wi e certain rk to do 
for our bread l tis to bed tren 
\ other to do tor r delight 
| that to b ie heartily Neithe 
to be ad b ‘ 1 shift but with 
i | ind t is not worth this eftort 
is not to be done at all CARLYI 


| you would thank God _ for 
happine you would never fit 


RUCKERT. 


1d time to 


lament your sorrow 





<je 
A RELIGIOUS man is not a man who 
merely sa\ hi prayers and sings 
ilms just as a poet is not a man who 
merely writes vers« Both require feelin 


sincerity, faith, and passion 
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apt YOU “HUE” 
Still WASTE COAL? 


e “HUE BARLESS 
f IRE Patent), adap table to 
ir grate, is the BEST Possi- 
Investment. It saves from 





to 50 coal, and that of 
cheap quality ; and gives the 
imum of heat IN the room 


t the chimney), unobstructed 


bars 
The Hue is, moreover, an 


elegant fitment, and 
aK improves the stove 
Can now be supplied imme- 


ately from stock. 





HUE ts clean, hygienic, and 
n for hours without atten- 
Phe HUE has been installed 
usands of private houses, as 
is adopted by the principal 
Companies, Hotels and 

ns. Without question it 
most efficient Barless Fire 
narket, and is equally 


= 1 


tavdlke r LAT Re I mati rooms 
a — Price from 15/- 
POST FREE. tthe HUE FIRE and the Sel % 
izing \! 


YOUNC & MARTEN, Ltd. wert DON, E. 


























TURKISH BATHS 
AT HOME. 


No forn bathing accomplishes suc nerfort cle anliness As 
i Hor IR. _ ss > i BATI It not on 






ter surface, but opens the - € Sentneten 
stimulate 1~ althful flow life s princi 
he skin, recuperates the body, quiets the 
and creates that delightful feeling of in 
trength. Physicians recommend it for the 
f Colds, Influenza, Rheumatism, Kidney 

Troubles, Skin Dies ases, etc 

I t I ing Cala " e 

wes, such a Absolutely ‘Baile 
Outside Heater * Heat ‘Regulator; Exit is easy 


and immediate-—no assistant required. 
Write for “ BATH BOOK,” No. 24. 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd. *7* Nox, Bond,street, 











—tha t's t Toffee- de-Luxe really is 











TOFFEE Ax 


aS t gredient a a 











Munitions 


Butter, sugar, and thick rich cream make 
it a ‘of-food sweetmeat, and give to it a De-Luxey flavour, If on long route 


ma:ches—eat Mackintosh’s Toffee-de-Luxe. If late for lunch—eat Mackintosh's Toffee- 
de-Luxe—see how it sustains; and if the children will not eat breakfast, send them to 
school with a few pieces of Toffee-de-Luxe 


economically spent, for Toffee-de-Luxe is brimful of nutriment. 


Ry 





Money spent on this sweetmeat is 









ay 


sain DE LUXE 


y all Confectioners at lgd. per oz 

















CHARITABLE APPEALS. “’ 


The Editor of ** The Quiver 


feage any Donati: 


" will receive and acknow- 
ms or Subscriptions for the under 
med Charities that are forwarded to him, 
tressed La Belle Sauvage, London, Z c 











Britain’s Sure Shield. 


HE 


Church Army 


has a number « 


RECREATION HUTS, 


at lonely naval base anda 


Royal Naval Auxiliary Hospital 
in SCOTLAND 
FOR OUR GALLANT SEAMEN; 
tion toavery larg nber of HUTS, 


rs and CLUBS for the Troops in 


mps and on all the fighting Fronts 


GIFTS 


wards the large exper Ses 
gratefully ceived 














THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 
FOR CHILDREN, 


Hackney Road, 
Bethnal 












- 
*s. a 
laquiry 
System 

in force for 
,. Prevention of 
a abuse. 


Economically 
Administered. <* 
oy 


PLEASE | 
HELP. 
T. Glenton-Kerr, 






















SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY & R.S.U. 


First President 15441885, LORD SHAFTESBURY 


‘“*A great Cheer-up Society for London children, 
an up-to-date live Societ), not a mere machine."’ 


SUPPLIES C CLOTHES ind BOOTS and GOOD CHEER 
Pe Comforts, Surg Instrument Carr H 
1d int hi i for thousand 
le ¢ dren 
MAINTAINS - thr Branches and go affiliated 
Awe t 1 tr ; ’ I ees *glaiatie aac 
a " ” 7 


5IR JOHN KIRK, J.P., 32 John St., Bedford Row, London, W.C. 














DON'T LOOK OLD! 


But restore your grey 

and faded hairs to 

their natural colour 
with 


LOCKYER’'S 


> Oe ©¢ 
fi ‘4 oa ‘, \sulphur HAIR 
70 RESTORER 




















SULPHOLINE 





y 
re r ear, 
I i ren y for 


Eruptions | Psoriasis Eczema Blotches 
Pimples | Roughness Scurt Spots 
Reciness Rashes Acne Rosea 
& prepare t great S S pve 1. Perrenr 
& ¢ Bedford La ator | SE .a ‘ ! 
: i : 
. “ 


















\CHIVE 


CARPET SOAP 


F CHIVERS &CO. Ld . 9 Albany Wks. Bath 





CHOCOLATES | 


Nougat Montelemar | 


PENNY 
“ DELECTA” 
the name 


describes them 
——_—_— —_— ——— 











Me. WHICH , 


S will you hove 7 





oy pel You cant Have BOTK 
psx | Weercne HeAoacte, 


i Wrdinincst ZIE'S 
SMELLING BOTTLE 











Cures Catarrh, Cold in the Head, Hay Fever Headache 
Dizziness, Faintness 1 
Dr Seecanata’e Lakes r ratories Castile Street. Reading 13 J 
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or ee 
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He ee 
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For 
CASTLE 


COTTAGE 


Early in the 18th Century the 
drinking of FRY’S COCOA 
was restricted to the ultra- 
fashionable society of the 
day. Now it finds its way 
into Castle and Cottage 
every home welcomes it 
because of its wonderful 
food value. 


“I HAVE NEVER TASTED COCOA 
THAT I LIKE SO WELL”— 


“MY IDEAL OF PERFECTION 
THERE IS NO BETTER FOOD.” 


De. Andrew Wilson TRS 
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J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘Fruit Sait’ Works, London, S.E. 


‘*To Cure—is the Voice of the Past. 
To Prevent—is the Divine Whisper of the Present. 


INDOOR WORKERS. 


When brainwork, nerve strain, and lack of exercise make you fee 
languid—tired—**' blue “"—a little 


ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT 


in a gli ss of cold water will clear your head and tone your nerves 


ue 
“A Little at the Right Time, is better than Much and 
Running Over at the Wrong.”’ 
ENO'S FRUIT SALT IS SOLO BY CHEMISTS AND STORES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Prepared only by 














DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


WHI | E a 
FOR CASH upph 
34 | UE eabis tasehaantn tia , 
& CHARLES RILEY, Desk 17, MOOR STREET, 





For Breakfast & after Dinner. a 3 


 DEDeTERRS BEDDING! 


Basco Pay exnryab Prices? 


Newest patte Metal and W Bed 
Wire Mattre t Cot et ] r ture Iie 
nal 


Fa Home IN- PERFECTLY NEW 
aimed stan’ let (nook teen’. Lal ‘DISCOUNT 


BIRMINGHAM. 




















You are 
sate 1n 


dealing 
with ah 
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